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Tue Tuirp ANNUAL MEETING 


The third annual meeting of the South Carolina Historical Asso- 
ciation convened in Drayton Hall, University of South Carolina, 
April 22, 1933, with the President, Professor Rosser H. Taylor of 
Furman University, presiding. 


The first paper of the morning session “Public Education in 
Ante-Bellum South Carolina”, by Mr. J. Perrin Anderson of Green- 
ville High School, provoked interested discussion. Professor W. H. 
Mills of Clemson College took some exception to the general thesis 
of the paper as to the comparative low standard of education in 
South Carolina before the war. Professor D. D. Wallace of Wofford 
College defended the position taken by Mr. Anderson. The interest- 
ing paper on “The Grimké Sisters” by Professor F. Dudley Jones of 
Presbyterian College was discussed by Dr. Wallace. Miss Frances 
Acomb of Winthrop College read a carefully prepared paper on “The 
International Peacetime Conference, 1904-1914”, which was dis- 
cussed by Professor E. T. Bonn of the University of South Carolina. 


The paper of the afternoon session was read by Professor R. H. 
Wienefeld of the University of South Carolina on “France, Ger- 
many, and the Congress of Berlin”. The paper was discussed by Pro- 
fessor M. W. Brown of Presbyterian College, who added to his 
commendation of Dr. Wienefeld’s paper an interesting discussion of 
the bibliography of the subject. At the business meeting which fol- 
lowed Professor Easterby presented the report of the Executive 
Committee which included the nomination of officers for 1933-1934. 
The Secretary was authorized to cast the ballot of the Association 
for the officers selected by the Executive Committee: Professor A. 
G. Holmes of Clemson College, President ; Professor M. W. Brown 
of Presbyterian College, Vice-President; Miss Fannie Belle White 
of Columbia, Secretary and Treasurer. Professor R. L. Meriwether 
of the University of South Carolina was chosen to the vacant place 
on the Executive Committee. The report of the Secretary-Treasurer 
was heard and adopted. A suggestion that the next annual meeting 
be held in Charleston was referred to the Executive Committee for 
action. 


The dinner session was held in the private dining room of the 
Columbia Hotel. Mrs. Mary C. Simms Oliphant discussed most 
effectively “The Genesis of an Up-Country Town”, bringing vividly 
before her audience the early settlement of Greenville. There was 
no formal assigned criticism of Mrs. Oliphant’s paper, but the deep 
interest aroused was evidenced by the informal discussion which 
continued for some time after the conclusion of the paper. 


The meetings were all well attended, about sixty-five members 
being present at the morning and afternoon sessions, and about 
forty-five at the dinner session. 


A, Be RK 
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Pustic EpucaTion In ANTE-BELLUM SouTH CAROLINA 
J. PERRIN ANDERSON 
Greenville High School 


The ante-bellum South was préeminently a land of private schools. 
Private schools were more numerous and better endowed in the 
South than in the rest of the nation. The Southern states had over 
twenty-six hundred academies. This was about forty per cent. of the 
total number in the United States and three times as many as New 
England possessed. Over twice as many students attended the South- 
ern academies as attended those of New England. Connecticut had 
fewer schools of this rank with a smaller aggregate endowment than 
South Carolina, although the white population of the New England 
state was three times as great. In proportion to population and area 
South Carolina’s private schools appear to have been better en- 
dowed than those of any other ante-bellum state. Virginia had a 
white population slightly less than that of Massachusetts, but the 
Southern state had a decided advantage in the number of academies 
and in their aggregate endowment.” A list of the colleges in the 
United States at the time of the Civil War reveals that almost one- 
half were in the South although that section had only about one- 
fourth of the nation’s white population. The Southern colleges 
employed about one-half the total number of college teachers and 
enrolled over two-fifths of the college students of the nation. New 
England, which is often considered as having been préeminent in 
education, had only one-tenth as many colleges as the slave-holding 
South, only one-sixth as many college teachers, one-seventh as many 
college students, and about one-fourth as great an annual college 
income. The average amount of money spent to educate the Southern 
college student was greater than that spent on the student of the 
New England States. In fact, in 1850, the estimated “educational 
income” for each pupil in the slave-holding states was greater than 
that for the non-slave states. This means that at that time there were 
more funds available for Southern pupils, including those in college, 
private school, and public school, than for those of the North and 
West.’ South Carolina easily overtopped any New England state in 

1 By 1850 the number of academies was: New England States, 1,007; Middle 
Atlantic States, 1,636; Upper Mississippi Valley States, 753; Southern States, 
2,640. There was an average of over two teachers and about forty-four pupils 


per school.—J. D. B. DeBow, Statistical View of the United States (1854), 
pp. 142-143. 


2 Statistics of the United States (Including Mortality, Property, etc.,) in 
1860 . . . Eighth Census (Washington, 1866), pp. 505-506. 

8 DeBow, op. cit., p. 143. The average “educational income” for the Southern 
pupils was $2.90; that in the Northern states was $2.30. 
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the number of colleges, college students, and college teachers. South 
Carolina had five more colleges than Massachusetts although its 
white population was only one-fourth as great. The aggregate an- 
nual income of her colleges was equal to that of Massachusetts and 
almost double that of any other New England state. 


When we turn to the public schools it is a different story. The 
South ranked below the other parts of the nation in public education 
and South Carolina had perhaps the poorest public school system of 
any of the ante-bellum states. Class education was the rule at the 
South. The upper classes were perhaps better educated, the masses 
more poorly educated than elsewhere. The South had a smaller per- 
centage of its white population in school and a greater percentage 
of illiterates than any other section of the nation. 


Public education was one of the results of the democratic move- 
ment which swept the United States in the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. In South Carolina, public schools date from the 
Free School Act of 1811. The establishment of public schools had 
been frequently urged by the governors of the State before 1800.‘ 
In his message to the legislature in 1811, Governor Middleton said: 
“I cannot suffer the present occasion to pass without bringing to 
your view the propriety of establishing Free Schools in all those 
parts of the state where such institutions are wanted.” He stated 
that he believed that a system of general education was essential to 
the preservation of the state’s political institutions.’ On the day fol- 
lowing the governor’s message petitions for free schools were pre- 
sented signed by the citizens of twelve parishes and districts. A bill 
drawn by Stephen Elliott, Jr., chairman of the committee appointed 
to consider the need for free schools, was presented and passed. This 
act established in each election district of the state a number of free 
schools equal to the number of representatives in the lower house of 
the legislature. It provided that any citizen should be free to send 
his children to school without expense. The pupils were to be taught 
the elementary branches of reading, writing, and arithmetic. For 
financing the schools a sum of three hundred dollars per year was 
to be paid by the state to each district for every school to which it 
was entitled, provided that the district first erected school buildings 

* Governors Vanderhorst and Charles Pinckney advised the establishment of 


public schools in 1795, 1796, and 1798.—W. A. Schaper, “Sectionalism and 
Representation in South Carolina,” Annual Report of the American Historical 
Association (1900), I. 404. 
5R. F. W. Allston, “Report on the Free School System,” Reports and Reso- 
lutions of the General Assembly of the State of South Carolina, . . . 1847 
Columbia, 1847), pp. 210-243. Allston was appointed in 1846 by the South 
rolina Agricultural Society to investigate and report on the free schools. 
His report is the best account of the schools written after Elliott’s and Thorn- 
well’s report of 1839, It is cited hereinafter as the Report of 1846. 
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at its own expense. The law provided that “Where more children 
shall apply than can be conveniently educated therein, a preference 
shall always be given to poor orphans and the children of indigent 
and necessitous parents’’.® This last provision continued the charity 
feature in education which was characteristic of the schools of the 
colonial period, and it proved to be the greatest weakness of the law. 
The schools, instead of being public, became, in large part, schools 
for the poor. In the numerous reports to the legislature on the oper- 
ation of the free school system, the governors’ messages, and in 
newspaper editorials this criticism is the one most commonly given. 
Governor Aiken, addressing the legislature in 1844, said that the 
poor schools ministered only to the lower classes ; that the academies 
and colleges were available to the upper class; but that the large 
middle class was debarred from both these approaches to an edu- 
cation.’ 

The law of 1811 further provided that in districts where schools 
were already maintained by private subscriptions the school com- 
missioners might send the “free” pupils to these schools. In many, 
indeed in a majority of the cases, this plan was followed. From the 
beginning of the operation of this law until 1853 the sum of $37,000 
was annually appropriated to the schools. From the latter date until 
after the beginning of the Civil War, the annual appropriation was 
$74,400. In 1856 Charleston established an efficient system of public 
schools by levying a local tax. Charleston, however, was the only 
place in the state where public education, in its present-day meaning, 
can ‘be said to have existed in the ante-bellum period. 

Governor George McDuffie in a message to the legislature in 1835 
gave a gloomy description of the condition of the free schools. He 
charged that these schools were “almost entirely neglected”. Of the 
free school fund he says, “It seems to be generally admitted that this 
charitable fund has been productive of very little benefit and has 
been perverted in many instances to the support of indigent and in- 
competent schoolmasters’’.® 

In summary, it may be said that ante-bellum South Carolina had 
no public school system in the modern sense. When the free school 
system was established in 1811, it seems to have been intended to 
furnish an equal education to all. The peculiar social and economic 
conditions of the state, however, together with an unfortunate word- 
ing of the statute produced a “poor school” system in which public 
funds were allowed to the indigent only, or to those who were willing 


¢ Thomas Cooper (ed.), The Statutes at Large of South Carolina (Columbia, 
1839), V. 639-641. 

tT Journal of the House of Representatwes of . . . South Carolina, 
. . . 1844 (Columbia, 1844), pp. 11-12. 

8 Report of 1846, pp. 39-40. 
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to be represented as being indigent. It is important to understand that 
the citizens of the state were by no means indifferent to the claims of 
education for the masses. From 1811 to 1860 there was a growing dis- 
satisfaction with the free school system. This is evidenced in legisla- 
tive investigations and in numerous criticisms by public and private 
persons. 

Certain writers, especially those outside the South, have given the 
impression that South Carolina was indifferent to public education 
before the Civil War.® The truth is that during the period between 
the passage of the free school law in 1811 and the Civil War there 
was a more extensive and enlightened discussion of this problem 
than at any other time before or since. The question then arises—why 
was not a more constructive policy adopted and a more creditable 
public school system produced ? Certain obstacles are evident, such as 
the sparseness of population, the absence of cities, and the lack of 
good roads. But another aspect of the question, more significant from 
the standpoint of social-political theory, is found in the attitude and 
outlook of the leaders of the state.° 

The South Carolina of Calhoun’s day was far from being a unit 
in either its pclitical or its educational opinions. The state was being 
played upon by two forces, one democratic, the other anti-democratic. 
The democratic influences were from the North and West and were 
strongest in the upper part of the state. Slavery and large plantations 
and the aristocratic heritage of Charleston made the citizens of the 
low-country conservative, and, from the standpoint of the friends of 
democracy, reactionary. The opponents of what was termed “de- 
moralized democracy” constituted the abler group in the state and 
was the group in power. Had it been possible, as it was not, for these 
men to have resisted the encroachment of the institutions of de- 
mocracy it is uncertain what sort of educational system they would 
have produced. It certainly would not have been the one the state now 
has. It is doubtful that the quality of leadership would have suf- 
fered under their system, whatever might have become of the masses. 

The existence of two “schools of opinion” in the state was de- 
scribed by William Trescott. Not only did two groups exist, but, ac- 
cording to Trescott, they were growing farther apart, even on the 
eve of secession. One of these groups, he said, were men who 


would destroy those peculiarities of our state character and con- 
stitution . . .; would eradicate our old state pride; destroy the old 
conservative character of our state politics; strip us bare of all the 
glorious achievements of the past and drive us destitute and dishonored 


°F. g., E. P. Cubberley, Public Education in the United States (Boston, 
1919). The author gives six lines to education in South Carolina before the 


Civil War. He represents (p. 248) the free school system as extending only 
to Charleston. 
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into the fit companionship of a vagabond and demoralized democracy ; 
a democracy which, in the language of one of the boldest and honestest 
thinkers of the country, has modified our state constitutions in a demo- 
cratic sense; has destroyed the independence of the judiciary by re- 
rendering the judges elective by the people for short terms of office; 
tampered with noble systems of common law; assailed the principle of 
vested rights; struck at the very principle of constitutional govern- 
ment by asserting for the people in caucus the rights which they can 
only have in convention legally assembled; and removed, as far as pos- 
sible, every obstacle to the immediate expression in law of the will or 
caprice of the majority for the time; in a word, which has done every- 
thing it could to render our government an absolute democracy, as 
incompatible with liberty as absolute monarchy itself. 1° 
Between the two extremes of reactionary conservatism and radical 
democracy, Trescott said, South Carolina stood. Let us examine some 
of the earlier educational opinions in the state which demonstrate 
this division. From The Southern Review, Southern Quarterly Re- 
view, and The Southern Presbyterian Review such evidence may be 
drawn. 


In 1828, The Southern Review was established in Charleston. Its 
founder and first editor was Stephen Elliott who had the aid in its 
publication of Hugh Swinton Legaré and of his own son Stephen 
Elliott, Jr. The Elliotts were closely associated with the cause of 
public education in the state. Stephen Elliott, Sr., introduced the 
free school law of 1811 and is sometimes, referred to as the “Father 
of Public Education in South Carolina”. Stephen Elliott, Jr., along 
with J. H. Thornwell, made the excellent report of 1839 on the free 
schools. The first volume of The Southern Review carried two able 
essays on education. The first, “Classical Learning”, was the work 
of Legaré. It was a stout argument for classical education and was 
an answer to Thomas S. Grimké of Charleston who was advocating 
greater attention to teaching the sciences. Grimkeé’s sympathy was 
more completely with “the people” and with utilitarian education. 
He expressed unbounded faith in democratic America. Legaré was 
not opposed to education of the people per se, but his concern was 
for the better education, through classical studies, of the few. 


The most arresting article on an educational topic to appear in 
The Southern Review was that entitled “Agrarian and Education 
Systems”, which was written in 1832, probably by Dr. Thomas 
Cooper.’ Cooper was at that time president of South Carolina Col- 
lege and was an able writer on political theory as well as on geological 


10 W. H. Trescott, “South Carolina, A Colony and A State,” DeBow’s Re- 
view (New Orleans, 1859), XX VII. 668-688. 

11“Agrarian and Education Systems”, The Southern Review, VI. 1-31. 
This article is unsigned but Thornwell attributes to Cooper sentences which are 
identical with some used in this article. It is written in Cooper’s vigorous, blunt 
style. 
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and medical sciences. The essay was written as an answer to certain 
contemporary socialistic doctrines. His denunciation of these doc- 
trines was bitter and able. Cooper was far from democratic, in the 
modern sense. He says, ‘““We cannot help thinking that the root of 
the evil [socialism] lies in universal suffrage”.*? He attacked the 
educational proposals which Frances Wright and Robert Dale Owen 
set forth in their Essays on Education. Unfortunately for our pur- 
pose, the plan of education presented by Wright and Owen was ex- 
tremely socialistic in nature and we cannot tell just how far-Cooper 
would have advised public education as we have it today. Some quo- 
tations, however, will throw considerable light on his views on the 
subject. The plan proposed by Wright and Owen comprehended 
maintenance as well as instruction of children at state expense. 
Cooper denied most vehemently that the children of the land were 
entitled “of a right” to instruction and maintenance at state expense. 
He inquired, “Whether the progeny of my drunken neighbor have 
as much right to my property as my own children”.** Cooper did not 
oppose public schooling when divorced from public maintenance. He 
believed that the masses should not be educated beyond rudimentary 
training in reading, writing, and arithmetic but that more ample 


provision should be made for educating the upper class and at state 
expense. 


William Henry Trescott was not a disciple of levelling democracy 
as an earlier quotation indicates, but he did advise educating the 
white laboring classes. One of his reasons for this is significant. He 
believed that it was necessary that the whites of the non-propertied 
class be educated for mechanical arts in order that they would not 
be thrown into economic competition with the slaves.‘ Trescott be- 
lieved that the large degree of failure of the free school system was 
due to “false principles’. “We have been studying and imitating 
foreign systems based upon the principles of free labor,” he said. 
The practical recommendation made by Trescott was an extension 
of the industrial academy somewhat of the type represented by the 
Citadel Academy. A system of state academies had been recom- 
mended before, for example, by Governor Aiken in 1844. 

But there were in the state extreme opponents to any scheme of 
popular education. There were some who were realistic and frank 
in their realism. They believed that the masses must labor and that 
they should not, by “over education”, be made dissatisfied and dis- 
contented with a natural and necessary lot. Such opinions as these 


12 [bid., p. 21. 

13 [bid., p. 8. , 

14W. H. Trescott, “The State’s Duties in Regard to Popular Education”, 
DeBow’'s Review (New Orleans, 1865), XX. 143-156. 
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found expression by certain South Carolinians in the pages of The 
Southern Quarterly Review. This journal, published at Charleston, 
was decidedly conservative and anti-democratic in politics and edu- 
cation. From 1849 to 1855 its editor was William Gilmore Simms. 
The attitude of many of the citizens of the state was, no doubt, ex- 
pressed by an unidentified writer in this journal in 1844. He wrote, 
“Some prefer to send their children to the common schools because 
they are more congenial with the spirit of our free institutions 

others decide in favor of a select school. An honorable 
member of Congress or a pious Doctor of Divinity, whatever be his 
regard for the beautiful theory of equality, is sometimes indisposed 
to send his promising son to a seminary where the children of Tom, 
Dick, and Harry, are brought together in vulgar and suspicious 
communion.’’® This writer attributed the failure of public education 
in the Southern states primarily to the “extensive patronage afforded 
academies and private schools”. 


Edward J. Pringle was even more critical of popular education. 
He wrote that he repudiated most religiously the cant of the day 
which calls on the State to educate the masses in order that they may 
preserve their liberties. It appears that Pringle did not believe that © 
the education which could be afforded at State expense was capable 
of any far-reaching result.** Along with other fellow statesmen 
Pringle abhorred the thought of the state’s compelling attendance at 
school.!? Although he did not want “to be suspected of any wish 
to oppose obstacles to the education of the poor”, Pringle was a 
firm believer in the superiority of individual efforts. He was a staunch 
realist, believing that the poor are always with us and that the hap- 
piness of both rich and poor “depends upon each being in his true 
position”. He thought that the free school system had no foundation 
in public opinion and that to extend the system of public education 
would enforce on all “the principle of Procrustes’’.** 


The ablest attempt to reconcile public education with Southern 
conditions was made by J. H. Thornwell. Thornwell was professor 
of theology in the South Carolina College and later president of that 
institution. He was active in public education in the state through- 
out a large part of the life of the free school system. He was as- 
sociated with Stephen Elliott, Jr., in making the Report of 1839. 
In 1853 he wrote the celebrated “Letter to Governor Manning on 
Education in South Carolina”. In 1856 he addressed a pamphlet to 


15 “System of Common Schools”, Southern Quarterly Review (Charleston, 
1844), VI. 454. 

16 Fdward J. Pringle, “Free School System in South Carolina”, Southern 
Quarterly Review (Charleston, 1849), XVI. 32. 

17 [bid., p. 34. 

18 [bid., p. 47. 
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the legislature entitled the “Free School System of South Caro- 
lina”.*® Both were considered of such importance that the legislature 
had copies made for study by its members. 

Thornwell thought that public education should be extensive 
though not universal. It should include “all who are not exempted 
by their conditions from the necessity of labor . . . our small 
farmers, mechanics, shopkeepers, all, in other words, who cannot, 
by the standard of the country, be pronounced rich”. Thus even 
Thornwell did not accept universal public education. It might be 
questioned whether this stopping short of full democratic education 
would not have defeated the end Thornwell sought to gain. As long 
as there were class schools a true public school system was not pos- 
sible. 

More thoroughgoing than Thornwell and at the other extreme 
from the opponents of democracy in education was J. W. Tucker. 
Tucker was a member of the lower house of the legislature from 
Spartanburg and is representative of his section. As pointed out 
above the lines between rich and ‘poor were not drawn so rigidly in 
the upper as in the lower part of the state. In the latter section and 
in Charleston, the free schools enrolled “poor scholars” more exclu- 
sively, just how exclusively we cannot tell, while in the upper parts 
of the state strictly “poor schools” did not exist. Here were found 
beneficiary pupils attending school along with tuition-paying pupils. 
We do not mean to infer that the State could be divided into two 
sections of which it could be said, “here existed democracy and here 
aristocracy” ; but it is undeniable that in the upper part of the state, 
particularly in the Piedmont region, the extension of the free school 
system to the proportions of a true public school system did not meet 
as great obstacles as in the low country. 

In 1853 Tucker introduced a bill for altering and extending the 
free school system. Had this bill become law,.it would have greatly 
improved the free school system. But only one part of the bill was 
successful, the increase in appropriations. The annual appropriation 
was doubled and remained at this figure ($74,400) until the Civil 
War. 

Tucker’s speech upon presentation of the bill was forceful and 
impassioned. He began by charging that “most of the monarchies of 
Europe have done more for the general diffusion of elementary 
knowledge among their subjects than has our state among her 

19 This pamphlet was first published in the Southern Quarterly Review (1856) 
without the author’s name (X XIX). An excerpt from it in DeBow’s Review 
(XXV. 417 ff.) says it is “attributed to J. H. Thornwell’”. There is little doubt 
that Thornwell wrote the article; the internal evidence is unmistakable. More- 


over, Thornwell edited the volume of the Southern Quarterly Review in which 
the essay appeared. This was the last volume of that journal to be published. 
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people”. He held up before the legislature the superior public schools 
of Maine, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Louisiana, and Florida. He 
said that Southerners had been accustomed to indulge in vague and 
general abuse of the North and to make discriminations in their 
own favor against the “Yankees” but that while Southerners had 
been talking the Northerners had been acting. Tucker then attacked 
those who were opposing democratic education. He pointed out that 
one of the writers in the Southern Quarterly Review had 
condescended to inform the freemen of the state that it is a matter of 
no consequence or interest to the humbler classes of the state whether they 
are educated or not; nor whether they possess the elective franchise or 
not; that the common education of the people is productive of as much 
evil as good; and finally, in spite of the falsehoods which the constitu- 
tion proclaims to the contrary, the privileged few must govern.?° 
“Sir”, Tucker exclaimed, “these are not exactly the tenets for which 
a former generation made sacrifices! Ours is a government of the people 
or it is a profession of damnable falsehoods and when we neglect their 


real and substantial interests, we pervert the power which the people 
confer, and betray the trust which the people repose.” 


The speaker continued in this strain, stating that his confidence 
and sympathies were not with the “privileged few” and that despite 
all adverse reasoning he believed there could be “no limitation to 
the progress and perfectability” of the people. Here was an irrecon- 
cilable difference of opinion and sympathy between men and fac- 
tions. 

Tucker, like Trescott, though their sympathies were not the same, 
appealed to public education to bolster the institution of slavery. 
He foretold the impending conflict and believed that it was only 
through common education that the Southern people might be united 
against outside aggression. He closed as follows: 

Now if you would protect Southern interests; if you would assert 
Southern civilization; if you would preserve Southern institutions; if 
you would perpetuate Southern order and security ; if you would promote 
Southern prosperity ; if you would build up Southern power—you must 


educate the Southern people, the Common People, and add tone, activity, 
and energy to the Southern mind. Our danger is at home.?! 


20 “Instruction in Schools and Colleges”, Southern Quarterly Review 
(Charleston, 1852), XXII. 460-478. 

21 J. W. Tucker: Speech and Bill by J. W’. Tucker for a System of Common 
School Before the House of Representatives, Dec. 6, 1853. 
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THE GRIMKE SISTERS 
F,. Dupi&y Jones 
Presbyterian College 


Sarah Moore Grimké (born 1792, died 1873) and Angelina Emily 
Grimké (born 1805, died 1879) were two South Carolina aristocrats 
who became abolitionists, woman suffragists, dress-reformers, food- 
faddists. * 1 Were these ladies logical or lunatic? — 

“The name Grimké appears for seven persons listed in our readily 
accessible reference works.? Judge John Faucheraud Grimké and four 
of his fourteen children are mentioned. Judge Grimké was educated 
for law in England, fought a duel, codified the laws of South Caro- 
lina, and wrote a number of legal treatises. He died at Long Branch, 
N. J., 1819. Frederick Grimké, his son, became an honorable citizen 
of Ohio and a judge in that state. He also was a writer on legal sub- 
jects. Another son, Thomas Smith Grimké, a Phi Beta Kappa man 
at Yale, was an attractive and successful man but was addicted to a 
reforming spirit, as were other members of the family. His addresses 
and pamphlets on educational reform, peace, temperance, Sunday 
school, the Bible, and other subjects were impressive and immensely 
respected. Besides the father, his two sons, and their sisters, Sarah 








1 The chief source of information about these two unusual women is Catherine 
H. Birney, The Grimké Sisters: Sarah and Angelina Grimké (Boston, 1885), 
which is based upon their letters and diaries. Important among their own writ- 
ings are three pamphlets by Angelina Grimké: An Appeal to the Christian 
Women of the South (1836), Letters to Catherine E. Beecher in Reply to an 
Essay on Slavery and Abolitionism Addressed to A. E. Grimké (1838), and 
An Appeal to the Women of the Nominally Free States (1837) ; and two by 
poten Grimké: Epistle to the Clergy of the Southern States (1836) and 

tters on the Equality of the Sexes and the Condition of Woman (1838). 
t eodore D. Weld, ed., American Slavery As It Is: Testimony of a Thousand 
Witnesses (1839) is a collection of newspaper clippings gathered by the two 
sisters. Outstanding among studies of the reform movements with which they 
were associated are A. G. Violette, Economic Feminism in American Literature 
Prior to 1848, University of Maine Studies, Second Series, No. 2, X XVII, Feb., 
1925, No. 7 and Jesse Macy, The Anti-Slavery Crusade (The Chronicles of 
America Series, vol. 28, 1919). 

2 The Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th. ed., Cambridge, 1910) sketches Sarah 
and Angelina and mentions Thomas Smith in an article which is based on the 
Birney biography. This is repeated in an abbreviated form in the fourteenth 
edition. The New International Encyclopaedia (2d. ed., New York, 1915) has 
brief articles on the three above. Articles on the father, Sarah, and Thomas 
Smith appear in J. A. C. Chandler et al., eds., The South in the Building of 
the Nation (Richmond, 1909). Who’s Who in America (Chicago, 1918-1919) 
contains sketches of Archibald Henry and Francis James. The father, two 
sons, and Sarah are briefly mentioned in E. A. Alderman et al., eds., Library 
of Southern Literature (Atlanta, 1910). Articles on the father, Thomas Smith, 
Sarah, Angelina, and Archibald Henry appear in Allen Johnson and Dumas 
Malone, eds., Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1928-). These 
last are by far the best of all the brief biographies. R. T. Kerlin, Negro Poets 
and Their Poems (Washington, 1923) and Countee Cullen, Caroling Dusk 
(New York, 1927) mention an eighth member of the family, Angelina Weld 
Grimké. 
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and Angelina, our reference books disclose two others, Archibald 
Henry Grimké (born 1850, died 1930) and Francis James Grimké 
(born 1849). These were mulattoes, and we cannot blink the fact 
that they were nephews of the Grimké sisters who acknowledged 
them, treated them as equals, and helped them with their education. 
The younger of the two was appointed by President Cleveland as 
consul to San Domingo; while the elder who died recently in’ Wash- 
ington, served many years in the Presbyterian ministry. 


Were these daughters of an aristocratic South Carolina family 
turned abolitionists and equalitarians, lunatic or logical? Certainly 
their family and friends felt that they were not quite sane, and Sarah 
was indubitably almost morbid in her religious experience and some- 
times in her conduct. If we grant, however, a single principle and 
keep in mind a very simple assumption, their career is seen to move 
forward with the perfection and inexorableness of a syllogism. No 
Aristotelian dialectic of major premise, minor premise, and conclu- 
sion was ever more irresistibly logical than these syllogistic ladies. 
The simple principle is that all men are born equal. We should not 
forget that they lived very close to the American Revolution and that 
the first premise of the Declaration of Independence was yet fresh 
and vivid in the minds of those whose lives and fortunes were still 
quivering under the impact of the events of the Revolution in Ameri- 
ca and France. With this in mind it is easy to trace through every 
act and decision of these women the expressions and implications of 
this principle not yet reduced to a commonplace. With the blood and 
breeding of aristocracy in them, they were still radical equalitarians. 
Their ‘minds suffered no mitigations or accommodations of their 
ground assumption. These were logical ladies. 

Their childhood, particularly that of Sarah, and early home life 
drove them along the road they were to pursue with almost fanatical 
consistency. The mother was a descendant of two colonial governors, 
James Moore and Landgrave Smith, and appears to have had the 
frigidity, rigidity, and formality at home and abroad that went well 
with the proprieties and sanctions of high-church Episcopalianism, 
social exclusiveness, and slave-holding.* Judge Grimké, the father, 
was not easy to get along with.* He was cantankerous. Though an 
able and upright man, he was over-bearing in official contacts, as 
Judge O’Neall indicates in his Bench and Bar.’ Lawyers double- 
teamed against him and came near having him impeached by the 
legislature. This faith and spirit within the family circle certainly 

8 Birney, op. cit., pp. 14-16. 

4D. D. Wallace, The Life of Henry Laurens (New York, 1915), pp. 215-218. 


5 J. B. O’Neall, Biographical Sketches of the Bench and Bar of South Caro- 
lina (2 vols., Charleston, S. C., 1859), I. 39-42. 
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constituted a good background and explanation of independence, 
since it appears that the parents inculcated the same sort of temper 
in their children. Mrs. Grimké complained in Sarah’s early years of 
the daughter’s dissent and direct reproof and criticism. This arro- 
gance was softened in Thomas Smith Grimké and in Angelina by a 
gentle and amiable disposition, as well as by religion, but was not 
greatly mitigated in Sarah until late in life. This spirit and manner, 
however, was entirely consistent with a sincere and profound belief 
in the equality of all mankind. Perhaps this radicalism in views and 
their uncompromising application in practice are more than a psycho- 
logical compensation. The Grimkés genuinely believed in all their 
professed principles. 

The two daughters had little formal education. With her father 
and his library at hand Sarah had genuine, if not systematic, training. 
Her brother Thomas Smith Grimké brought back home to her not 
only the classical atmosphere of Yale College but some rather posi- 
tive and unusual convictions. Before Sarah was ten she had been. 
initiated into the realms and uses of books. By the time she was six- 
teen she had rebelled against the narrowness of education for women 
and somewhat scandalized her father by wishing to become a lawyer. 
She kept up her industry in study to the end of her life.® At sixty- 
two she learned French in order to teach in a girl’s school and at a 
later time translated and abridged Lamartine’s Joan of Arc. Ange- 
lina’s training was like that of her older sister. When she was about 
twenty-five years of age she visited Catherine Beecher’s notable 
school at Hartford, Conn., and was declared proficient and given a 
sort of certificate of fitness to teach.’ 

The daughters while young took part in the social life of Charles- 
ton naturally and as a matter of course. Part of the year, as was 
customary among the low-country aristocracy, was spent in the city 
where the family had a home on the “Battery”. The household in 
town was attended by slaves not too efficient and not too well treated 
by the mistress, who had means of corporal punishment readily at 
hand and frequently used it. These were part of the picture of rank, 
elegance, station, and community superiority, and formal tradition. 
There were fashionable parties, dances, fine dress, and social gaye- 
ties familiar at this period and place. Life in the city, however, was 
interrupted by long periods in the country. The country home of 

6 Birney, op. cit., ch. 1. 

7 Catherine Beecher was a strong-minded woman, sister of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, who wrote Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and the daughter of a strong-minded 
father, Lyman Beecher, who was the president of the Lane Theological Semi- 
nary. It quickens curiosity and is almost unbelievable that these two aristocrats 
of the slave-holding class should have found such sweet affinity in these New 


England Puritans; yet the Grimké sisters were certainly delighted with the 
acquaintance which was initiated at some inconvenience by Catherine Beecher. 
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Judge Grimké was on a tract of land in Union County.* Here the 
Judge finished and dated® his codified laws of South Carolina. Here 
also the family spent much of the time. Sarah writes in after years 
that they saw, for months at a time, no white faces except those of 
the family. 


In contrast with the outer complacencies and conformities of 
Episcopalianism, Sarah’s spiritual experience was much like that of 
some Puritan mystic. Her record of her own struggles, which began 
early, lasted until the age of forty-four when she found relief and 
adjustment in her public activities. She had the “conviction” and 
“conversions” religious phenomena notable at this period, due to 
preaching heard from the Presbyterian pulpit in Charleston and to 
personal contact with Dr. Kollock, a well known divine. She came 
under the spell of a Methodist revival while visiting the home of 
Robert Barnwell Smith, her cousin, (later known as Robert Barn- 
well Rhett, the Secessionist). Then she relapsed into the gayeties 
for which later she pathetically reproved herself. This swaying back 
and forth in melancholy emotions made her unhappy and disturbed 
her mother and household. At last escape was offered, perhaps also 
precipitated, by the death of her father in 1819. She had accompanied 
him to Philadelphia for treatment by the celebrated Dr. Physic. 
There she boarded in the home of a Quaker. As she returned home, 
deeply depressed on account of her father’s death, she was impressed 
by the presence of certain Quakers on shipboard. After reading some 
Quietistic writings, she began to attend the services in the Quaker 
Church in Charleston. After a short while she took up residence in 
Philadelphia, joined the Quaker Congregation, adopted their garb, 
and planned to become a preacher of that sect. Here she remained 
nearly ten years, engaged in good works for the poor and regularly 
attending the meeting of the Society of Friends. Her intense, sub- 
jective religious life kept her looking forward to the time when she 
could give public utterance, but this was denied her as the brethren 
never quite felt that she was one of them. This denial of her ambition 
to preach was one element that finally made her break with the So- 
ciety of Friends not difficult.*° 


In the meantime Angelina, the younger sister, was treading a dif- 
ferent path that led to the same ecclesiastical destination. She de- 
clined confirmation in the Episcopal church. She was received as a 
member of the Presbyterian church where she was most active, 
taught Sabbath School, and, for some time, was a shining light. At 

8 O’Neall, op. cit., I. 42. This was purchased soon after the Revolution, 

® According te the copy in my possession. J. F. Grimké, The Public Laws 


of the State of South Carolina (Philadelphia, 1790). 
10 Birney, op. cit., chs. 2-3. 
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last, much to the distress of the congregation, she left the Presby- 
terians and became one of the three last survivors of Charleston 
Quakerism." For a year she was a silent worshipper in their dismal 
manner and dress. Angelina’s dissent, however, was less intense than 
Sarah’s because the younger sister had a much freer mind and 
sprightlier disposition. Her course was directed by opinions regard- 
ing the treatment of the slaves. In her girlhood she secretly taught 
the servants, ministered to their sufferings, sympathized with them 
in their indignities, and gave religious comfort and enlightenment.’ 
Sarah’s religious pathway was due to the confusion and distress of 
an inner conflict and was only incidentally actuated by her profound 
concern for the enslaved and mistreated blacks.** 


In 1829, Angelina, then twenty-four years of age, joined her sis- 
ter in Philadelphia. Here at a later time was found their sister, Mrs. 
Frost. The Grimké family had not only become separated but alien- 
ated. Sarah and Angelina visited the mother at the Charleston home 
occasionally and took along their reproving and superior ways. What 
a picture is this!—Old Mrs. Grimké had her living room freshened 
and papered and gave an afternoon tea. Sullen Angelina sits silently 
till it is all over and then reproves her mother for worldliness. Beset 
by the daughter’s quiet piety and insistence, the old lady consents 
out of sheer weariness of wrangling to sit down at eventide for half 
an hour of meditation. Angelina’s diary suggests a dull scene of the 
mother and daughter in embrace, holding hands, engaged in silent 
devoted meditation. In the dim room, unlit by candle at close of day, 
the mosquitoes bite the unhappy pair. At the call for unworldliness, 
the feminine members of the family are compelled to make rugs and 
useful plain things out of their silk and lace and finery. Scott’s novels 
are taken from the shelf and reduced to refuse. The brother is re- 
buked for punishing his slaves, and the slave is prayed for and 
ministered to.** 


In childhood both Sarah and Angelina ministered to mistreated 
slaves and surreptitiously conveyed dainties or medicine or comfort 
to them. Each refused the gift of inheritance of slaves, and Sarah 
declined the services of a negro maid. A half-dozen years before 
Angelina made the choice that brought the two into anti-slavery 
activities, she wrote in her diary: “None but them who know from 
experience what it is to live in a land of bondage can form any idea 
of what is endured by those whose eyes were opened to the enormi- 

11 Macy, op. cit., pp. 40-44. 

12Tn teaching the slaves ta write Angelina was breaking the law of her 


state—H. M. Henry, The Police Control of the Slave in South Carolina 
(Emory, Va., 1914), ch. 17. 


13 Birney, op. cit., pp. 39-45, ch. 5. 
14 [bid., ch. 4. 
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ties of slavery—it seemed as though the very exercises I was suf- 
fering under were preparing me for future usefulness to them— 
This idea was the means of reconciling me to suffer and to pass 
through my trials if I could be the means of exposing the cruelty 
and injustice which was practiced in the institution of oppression 
and of bringing to light the hidden things of darkness—above all of 
exposing the awful sin of professors of religion sending their slaves 
to such a place (the work-house) and having them whipped so that 
when they came out they can scarcely walk, or having them put upon 
the treadmill until they are lamed (for days afterwards!).” This 
fairly represents the feeling of the two sisters for the slave in almost 
every year of their lives from childhood onward. 

By slow and hesitant steps the two sisters were coming to unite 
with the abolition movement. In the spring of 1833 Angelina in a 
letter to her brother Thomas from whom she had been separated only 
four years writes: “You southerners have no idea of the excitement 
existing at the north on the subjects of Abolition and Colonization”. 
Two years later she committed herself. In August, 1835, she wrote 
a letter of sympathetic interest to William Lloyd Garrison which was 
published in The Liberator. Sarah disapproved, and a Quaker friend 
thought her words were the ravings of a fanatic. This was the turn- 
ing point in Angelina’s career as indeed ‘that of her older sister, who 
followed more slowly.1® From this time onward for a year Angelina 
was drawn more into an open and avowed sympathy with thorough- 
going abolitionism. At this time and later much was made of the 
Grimké name, prestige, aristocratic pride, and ‘connections. The sis- 
ters were not averse to the employment of their family connections to 
sharpen the edge of propaganda. 

In the interval between the letter to William Lloyd Garrison and 
Angelina’s formal adhesion to the anti-slavery cause the sisters were 
somewhat apart. Angelina’s sympathy was strengthened into the 
toughened determination to be a crusader in spite of disapproval 
from her family, friends, her fellow-sectarians and in spite of the 
protests in the beginning of her older sister. Sarah finally joined her 
in New York in the fall of 1836 where Angelina had taken up her 
work as a speaker for the New York Anti-Slavery Society.*® Both 
spent the next three years in speaking and in writing and gave them- 
selves over wholly to a public and ardent participation in the anti- 
slavery crusade. 

Angelina’s personality was much more striking than that of her 
sister. She was beautiful in person, had a marvelous voice and lively, 
sunny disposition, and was possessed of quick mind and speech. 


15 [bid., pp. 124-131. 
16 [bid., pp. 151-152. 
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Sarah was apparently much slower and lacked the attractiveness and 
eloquence of her younger sister. For some such reasons, Angelina 
played the leading role in the series of propagandist talks in New 
York, New Jersey, and New England. Both, however, soon had a 
wide reputation. Audiences increased. Confining themselves to female 
groups at first, they began later to speak to mixed audiences. The 
public was amazed. The General Association of Congregational 
Ministers of Massachusetts objected. Temporarily opposition was 
aroused because women were speaking in public to mixed audiences. 
and this led the sisters to defend woman’s rights as well as abolition. 
Sarah undertook the defense of the former in the public press. It 
was with some reluctance that they yielded to Whittier’s advice to 
confine themselves to the slavery question. Angelina’s reputation for 
brilliance and eloquence increased so greatly that finally ‘immense 
audiences assembled to listen. In Lynn, in the Boston State House, 
and in Philadelphia great crowds were impressed by her power as a 
speaker.*’ She continued to attract great throngs until her last pub- 


lic appearance in May, 1839, which took place under dramatic cir- 
cumstances. 


The abolitionists of Philadelphia had found it impossible to secure 
by courtesy or hire a meeting place so bitter was the animosity against 
them. Consequently they built a hall for themselves, one of the finest 
in the city. On May 17 the Anti-Slavery Convention of American 
Women was meeting in this Pennsylvania Hall, which had been dedi- 
cated three days before on the day of Angelina’s marriage: A mob 
had been threatening the gathering. The mayor and police were ap- 
pealed to and were blamed afterward for failure to prevent the out- 
come. At this point Angelina appeared on the rostrum and by her 
pure, beautiful presence and quiet, graceful manner so affected the 
confused crowd in the hall as to bring quiet. She proceeded with her 
speech in spite of threatening shouts and menaces. After the meeting 
was over and the audience and speakers had retired, the mob reduced 
the hated structure to ashes.** 


In 1836, when Angelina was invited to enter upon her services for 
the New York Anti-Slavery Society, she issued her first and best 
known pamphlet, An Appeal to the Christian Women of the South. 
This was printed in large quantities for distribution in the Southern 
states. “Copies of the Appeal’, says Macy, “which had been sent to 
Charleston were seized by a mob and publicly burned. When it be- 
came known soon afterwards that the author of the offensive docu- 
ment was intending to return to Charleston to spend the winter with 
her family, there was intense excitement, and the mayor of the city 


17 [bid., chs. 13-14. 
18 [bid., pp. 237-241. 
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informed the mother that her daughter would not be permitted to 
land in Charleston nor to communicate with any one there, and that, 
if she did elude the police and come ashore, she would be imprisoned 
and guarded until the departure of the next boat. On account of the 
distress which she would cause to her friends, Miss Grimké reluc- 
tantly gave up the exercise of her constitutional right to visit her 
native city and in a very literal sense she became a permanent exile”. 
It is impossible to read this pamphlet without feeling. It is composed 
in fine style, deeply and completely religious. It is even at this late 
day, when the ashes of that conflagration are cold, a moving and elo- 
quent document. 


In 1837, the address to the women of the South was followed by 
An Appeal to the Women of the Nominally Free States. The free 
blacks were called upon in an Appeal addressed to them. Thus the 
oral utterances of Angelina were supplemented by the written word. 
Her pamphlets and letters broadcast over the land aroused even 
more widely extended wrath and violence than did her platform ad- 
dresses. In 1838 Angelina published her Letters to Catherine 
Beecher. The Beechers disapproved of her in some ways, the father 
because she spoke to mixed audiences. Catherine, the daughter, 
favored gradualism or freedom by slow process. Angelina’s Letters 
argue on a Scriptural basis for immediate and: complete emancipa- 
tion. In 1839, the two sisters collaborated in the publication of Ameri- 
can Slavery As It Is. 


Sarah, like Angelina, took up the pen, but in this devoted her ef- 
forts mainly to the defense of woman’s rights. When Angelina’s ap- 
peal went to the Southern women, Sarah was moved to address her 
Epistle to the Clergy of the Southern States. To the Pastoral Letter 
issued against her and her sister by the New England preachers she 
made a reply for which Whittier commended her. Her Letters on the 
Equality of Sexes and Condition of Women, published in the New 
England Spectator, are early contributions in this country to eco- 
nomic feminism.”° American Slavery As lt Is was not less infuriating 
to the sisters’ opponents than their other writings. It carried less 
weight but caused more wrath. It is a composite and miscellaneous 
jumble of articles and advertisements taken from the newspapers of 
the day. In it occurs the preposterous anecdote to the effect that 
Wade Hampton fed his slaves cotton-seed “so that they died like 
flies”’. 

The public careers of the Grimké sisters virtually ended with the 
marriage of Angelina. Theodore D. Weld was among the many able 
and pure-souled, if somewhat distrusted, enthusiastists whom the 


19 Macy, op. cit., pp. 40-45. 
20 A. G. Violette, op. cit., p. 62. 
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sisters encountered in their round of reforming. A list of their names, 
many of whom now occupy high places in American history, em- 
braces a wide variety of personages. Among them is this young man 
who, in preparing for the Presbyterian ministry at Lane Seminary, 
found himself along with others thrown out into the agitated stream 
of political and theological controversy." The wedding was really 
and genuinely religious, if not according to rites and rule. The bride- 
groom made a speech of promise; the bride replied. Angelina prayed 
fervently and was followed by a colored and a white minister in the 
same fashion.”* 


Soon after her marriage Angelina’s health became impaired, and 
her husband’s voice failed. They retired to a farm in New Jersey and 
were joined by Sarah. Later all three of them were engaged in teach- 
ing in a school at Eagleswood, N. J. Here they drew around them for 
many years such eminent persons as William Cullen Bryant, Horace 
Greeley, Thoreau, and Alcott. They finally settled at Hyde Park near 
Boston. During the passing years they continued to adopt the fads 
and slants offered by zealots to popular fashion or to the credulous. 
At one time they affected the “Bloomer” costume. At another time 
they became addicted to the diet of Graham.** Altogether the two 
sisters and their brother, Thomas S. Grimké, advocated, at one time 
or another, not only Abolitionism and Feminism but dress reform, 
food regimen, spelling reform, temperance, pacifism, educational re- 
form, and quite a number of others. As of Cleopatra so of these sis- 
ters, especially Sarah, may it be said, “Age does not wither, nor does 
custom stale her infinite variety”. They found no end of novelties. 


The disaster of the Confederate War, the passing of time, and 
misfortune tended to reunite the members of this alienated family. 
It was not easy to yield even in the softening twilight of life. The two 
sisters committed what must surely have been the unpardonable sin, 
that is, acceptance of negro equality. Silence about the paternity of 
mulattoes was universal. In 1868 they noted the name of Grimké on 
the commencement program of the negro school, Lincoln University. 


21 That institution was disrupted under the presidency of Lyman Beecher. 
Weld followed the usual course of the abolitionists. He was acquainted with 
Angelina some years before the marriage. Angelina’s marriage proved a happy 
one, despite the unconventionality of the wedding ceremony. As the '!aws of 
Pennsylvania required neither clergyman nor magistrate for sanction and as 
the Grimké sisters after three ecclesiastical adventures seemed to be better 
satisfied at last with none at all, the bride and groom performed the ceremony 
themselves in the presence of a number of friends. Some of these were jet 
ae and two had been their father’s slaves. These were invited as social 
equals. 

221 have been told that this was called an “ethical marriage” by their people 
in South Carolina of that day, and I have been given a description of the in- 
vitation which had the picture of a kneeling slave on the front. 

23 Birney, op. cit., pp. 231-234. 

24 Ibid., chs. 16-18. 
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An inquiry by a letter from Sarah brought the information that the 
two colored boys were from Charleston. The two sisters had their 
worst fears confirmed on visiting the school. In tears they acknowl- 
edged the youths as kinsmen and both sides recognized the relation- 
ship to the end.”® 

In spite of this the family ties of the surviving members in the 
South were gradually renewed. Sarah died at the age of eighty-one 
and Angelina at the age of seventy-four. Both glided down into the 
decade of the seventies and lived to see their aims realized, not by 
the persuasions of platform and pamphlet, but by the violence and 
disasters of war. They saw the travail of their souls and doubtless 
were Satisfied. 


25 [bid., pp. 289-295. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL PEACETIME CONFERENCE 1904-1914: 


A STUDY IN INTERNATIONALISM WITH PARTICULAR REF- 
ERENCE TO ITS DEVELOPMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


Frances D. AcomB 
Winthrop College 


The international peacetime conference has been widely hailed as 
a kind of miracle-working contributor to the development of politi- 
cal céoperation among the nations. This is particularly true of the 
official conference in which statesmen meet. The opinion has widely 
prevailed that the simple act of assembling in conference guarantees 
peaceable, equitable, and constructive solutions of international per- 
plexities. It is but recently that one has begun to hear expressions of 
doubt. The purpose of this paper is to point out certain relationships 
between internationalism and the international peacetime conference 
in the portentous decade 1904-1914. A critical examination of the 
efficacy of the conference method in fostering the growth of interna- 
tionalism during these years may reveal some of the virtues and de- 
fects of the conference method at any time. It may be possible also to 
arrive at some conclusions regarding the character of the general 
peace movement, of which the conference movement has been a part. 

The term “internationalism” as used in this paper may refer to a 
policy of government or an attitude of mind or both. In what the 
writer conceives to be a fully developed internationalist attitude the 
following fundamental ideas are apparent: first, a belief that politi- 
cal isolation as a practical policy is out of date; second, a belief that 
international peacetime cooperation is necessary in order to avoid 
war ; and third, a belief that disputes which have failed of settlement 
by diplomacy should be settled by other peaceful means rather than 
by force. It is possible of course to be more and less internationalist 
in actuality. Perhaps the most characteristically distinguishing of the 
fundamental ideas is the belief in the peaceful settlement of interna- 
tional disputes. It is at any rate true that the strongest hopes of the 
internationalists during the ten or fifteen years preceding the World 
War resided in arbitration. 

During the decade under consideration there were literally scores 
of international conferences—official, semi-official, and unofficial, the 
last-named group being conferences of some trade, art, profession, or 
ethical or religious organization. The writer has attempted to secure 
a grouping which is representative of types to a certain extent and 
which yet has intrinsic importance in the history of the international- 
ist movement. In addition to analyzing the procedure, aims, and 
achievements of the conferences (not all of which naturally have 
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been directly considered in this paper), the writer has tried to analyze 
the reactions of a portion of the contemporary press, mainly the peri- 
odical press, to these same conferences, on the assumption that the 
press reaction bears a fairly close relation to public opinion. Since an 
exact technique has not been evolved for the treatment of this sort 
of material, that is, magazine and newspaper material, the results 
have been arrived at by rough estimate rather than exact measure- 
ment. The material was classified according to appeal, most of it 
being taken from periodicals devoted to intelligent but non-academic 
report and comment, such as the Nation, Outlook, Independent, Re- 
view of Reviews, and Current Literature (later Current Opinion). 
Two of the more popular magazines were used in addition: Harper’s 
Weekly and Collier's. Newspaper comment was gleaned from the 
Literary Digest and in certain instances the liberal New York Times 
and Springfield Republican were consulted. The enormously influen- 
tial Hearst press was taken up during these years with domestic is- 
sues, but when occasionally concerned with foreign affairs it was 
always opposed to the internationalist point of view. 


The Interparliamentary Union (1904) 


The Twelfth Conference of the Interparliamentary Union, an ex- 
ample of the unofficial conference, met in St. Louis in September, 
1904, during the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. The invitation was 
given by Richard Bartholdt, congressman from St. Louis, the only 
member of Congress who in 1903 was also a member of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. This organization was composed of members 
of partliamentary bodies who were interested in extending the prac- 
tice of arbitration. President Roosevelt gave hearty support both to 
having the Union meet in the United States and to Bartholdt’s plans 
for a program. This program was in the form of a resolution asking 
President Roosevelt to call a second Hague Conference for the pur- 
pose of considering subjects postponed by the first—negotiation of 
arbitration treaties and making the Hague Conferences perpetual.* 
The meeting of the Union at this time corresponded nicely with that 
aspect of the foreign policy of Roosevelt and Hay which was con- 
cerned with negotiating a number of bi-lateral arbitration treaties 
with European governments. A cordial reception of the Union was 
calculated to emphasize abroad the American Government’s sincerity 
and its general desire for peace, while the Bartholdt resolution itself, 
so far as it comprised a program for the Second Hague Conference, 
was non-committal. The resolution was adopted by the Interpar- 
liamentary Union. 


1 Richard Bartholdt, From Steerage to Congress; Reminiscences and Re- 
flections (Philadelphia, 1930), ch. XVI. 
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Comment on the meeting in the periodical press was very meager. 
The impression gained is that no one was very much interested in 
the Union. It must be admitted that there was nothing in this or- 
ganization to arouse the popular imagination: it was dignified and 
academic, and it talked about the same thing year after year. 


The Thirteenth Universal Peace Congress (1904) 


Closely associated in origin with the Conferences of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union were the Universal Peace Congresses. Begin- 
ning in 1889, the meetings of both organizations were with few ex- 
ceptions held annually down to the outbreak of the World War. 
Their aims were the same but their methods were supplementary. 
While the Interparliamentary Union might try to win acceptance for 
the principle of arbitration in the parliaments from which its member- 
ship was drawn, the Peace Congresses appealed to the general public 
through the ordinary channels of propaganda.? The Thirteenth Uni- 
versal Peace Congress met in Boston in October, 1904, a year of 
unusual general interest in arbitration. 

The names upon the roster of the General Committee of prepara- 
tion for the Congress indicate that the peace movement in America 
was at this time drawing its leadership not from obscure and radical 
or merely religious sources, but from the established leadership of 
political, intellectual, and business life. It was truly enjoying the sun 
of respectability. To scan the list of participating organizations from 
the United States and Europe reveals further that membership of 
the whole peace movement was liberal, not radical: peace societies, 
churches of all creeds, racial organizations, philanthropic societies, 
women’s clubs, chambers of commerce, and labor unions were in- 
cluded.* But conspicuous for their absence in the labor wing of the 
Congress were the American Socialists and, from abroad, the Marx- 
ian Socialists. Revolutionary doctrines never had a following in the 
Universal Peace Congresses. Although unofficial, the Congress was 
in 1904 given a measure of sanction by the United States Govern- 
ment.* As in the case of the Interparliamentary Union, this sanction 
follows directly from the arbitration policy of the Government at 
that time. 

There were two major difficulties impeding what seemed to the 
delegates at this Congress the triumphant progress of the world to- 

2A. F. C. Beales, The History of Peace; A Short Account of the Movements 
for International Peace (New York, 1931), pp. 192-194. 

8 Official Report of the Thirteenth Universal Peace Congress Held at Boston, 


Massachusetts, U. S. A., October Third to Eighth, 1904, reported by William 


J pae and edited by the Secretary of the Congress (Boston, 1904), pp. 2-5, 


* Ibid., pp. 18ff—Practically all the subsequent facts relating to the Peace 
Congress were obtained from this same source. 
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ward the millenium of peace and justice: the Russo-Japanese War 
and the beginning of the competition in navies. That optimism which 
is almost a part of the creed of religious pacifism refused, however, 
to regard the Russo-Japanese War as an argument against the ulti- 
mate success of the peace movement. The report of the Berne Peace 
Bureau pointed out that the participants in the war were nations into 
which peace propaganda had not yet spread extensively. Evidently 
it believed that the nations in which peace propaganda had for a long 
time been active had modified their policies in accordance with it. 
The growth of American navalism in the past few years was alluded 
to as a betrayal, inasmuch as the United States had traditionally pos- 
sessed only a small navy, and criticism came alike from foreigner and 
from American. But inasmuch as the United States, for all its inci- 
pient navalism, was still the best hope for disarmament, a resolution 
urging the consideration of disarmament at the Second Hague Con- 
ference, which was to be called by the United States, was adopted. 
It is noteworthy that to the majority of the delegates at the Peace 
Congress the conception of force was in itself disagreeable, even as 
applied in an international police force. Not force, but the moral 
opinion of mankind, was to be the weapon of these idealists. 

The positive political recommendations of the Congress were for 
arbitration treaties, a permanent official international conference, and 
a model treaty of pacific alliance and outlawry of war which com- 
bined the rudiments of the later Covenant of the League of Nations 
and the Kellogg-Briand Pact. 

An important part of the meetings was naturally devoted to the 
problem of propaganda. As the publisher Edwin Ginn, an ardent 
peace advocate, remarked, the publicity received by the Congress was 
small. It was more, however, than the Interparliamentary Union had 
obtained. As a whole, the periodical press consulted in this study 
evinced a considerable degree of sympathy for the peace movement, 
but a complacent, unreflecting, unanalytical sort of sympathy which 
appears to have been closely related to the point of view of isolation. 

The Congress itself seems to the writer to have been liable to 
severe indictment for sidestepping the main issue in the matter of 
war and peace. Any matter which touched contemporary national 
policy at a tender point was carefully evaded, although this was not 
necessary for official reasons. For instance, a resolution to the effect 
that no necessity existed for the United. States to maintain an in- 
creased naval establishment with reference to any “just or reason- 
able” interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine was quickly shelved.® 
The Congress became enthusiastic about arbitration, disarmament, 
international leagues, and propaganda, but never once did it debate 


5 Thirteenth Universal Peace Congress, op. cit., pp. 162-163. 
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how to attack economic imperialism and the spirit of aggressive na- 
tionalism. It is true that some approach to a more realistic treatment 
of the problem was made in the report of a committee investigating 
the economic causes of war. The report found that the fundamental 
causes of the wars of the nineteenth century had been economic 
causes. What discussion the matter elicited approved the report, but 
the amount of discussion was scanty, and in general the economic 
motive for war was not a topic of the meetings. Was this due to a 
failure of the delegates to comprehend that realpolitik governs the 
chancellories of the world, or was it due to a deliberate refusal to 
face the facts? Perhaps both. In extenuation, there was among the 
motives for evasion quite a feeling that the peace movement should 
present the aspect of unanimity and that therefore it should not hurt 
anyone’s sensibilities. The probability was disregarded that the peace 
movement would thus in any given crisis disintegrate from sheer 
heterogeneity or be left crying peace, peace, when there was no peace. 


The Third Pan-American Conference (1906) 


The Third Pan-American Conference at Rio de Janeiro in July and 
August, 1906, may be used as a kind of test of the sincerity of the 
Rooseveltian internationalist protestations which were so much in 
evidence in connection with the Second Hague Conference, the pre- 
liminaries of which were being negotiated at the same time. The 
statesmanship of Elihu Root and Theodore Roosevelt was behind 
American participation in both Conferences. 

The large aims of the administration were the political hegemony 
cf the United States in the western hemisphere and the economic ad- 
vantage of the commercal, industrial, and financial interests of the 
United States in the Latin-American field. To Root’s mind these aims 
could best be accomplished through the medium of a comprehensive 
Pan-American organization. Root’s oratory at Rio dwelt upon the 
spiritual union of great independent American republics, a union 
having its foundations in similar theories of government arising from 
similar revolutionary origins and owing its continued existence to a 
generally accepted and enlightened code of international law.® But 
the vision did not correspond exactly to the reality. The Conference 
at Rio was dominated by the United States and its interests were 
paramount. A water-tight program saw that the United States Gov- 
ernment should not be adversely criticized or its future actions in any 
way hampered. All current political issues, save the question of the 
Drago Doctrine, were to be excluded from the discussions, and the 


6 Third International American Conference, Minutes, Resolutions, and Docu- 
ments (Rio de Janeiro, 1907), p. 91; Eiihu Root, The Declaration of the Rights 
and Duties of Nations Adopted by the American Institute of International 
Law. Address . . . April 27, 1916 (Washington), passim. 
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matter of a general arbitration treaty was referred to the forthcom- 
ing Hague Conference,’ for fear, no doubt, of raising political spec- 
ters. Although it is true that the codificaticn of international law was 
on the agenda of the Conference, it is clearly apparent from the pro- 
gram, procedure, and results that the primary aim of the United 
States was the advancement of its own influence and that the pro- 
motion of a general international justice was secondary.® 

In comparison with other conferences, the Third Pan-American 
Conference received a fair degree of publicity. It was quite generally 
felt that the attitude of Latin-America was much friendlier toward 
the United States after the visit and conciliatory speeches of Secre- 
tary Root than it had been hitherto. In general approving the Roose- 
veltian interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine and little comprehend- 
ing Latin-American resentment, the contemporary press appears 
strangely lacking in international imagination. In fact, one does not 
gain the impression that the press conceived of the Third Pan- 
American Conference, as it conceived of the Second Hague Confer- 
ence, as an agency for the promotion of internationalism at all, be- 
yond that vague “good feeling” about which public opinion was so 
sanguine. Arbitration and the codification of international law as 
issues at the Conference were scarcely mentioned by the press. 


The Second Hague Peace Conference (1907) 


An adequate conception of the work of the Second Hague Peace 
Conference, which sat from June through October, 1907, and of the 
relation it bore to the development of internationalism cannot be 
formed without a consideration of the major trends in the general 
international situation of that time. The crystallizing of the two great 
opposing systems of pre-war alliances was being effected in the 
crucible of events from 1904 through 1907. If the Hague assembly 
seems at first sight to stand out against these events as being of an 
utterly different order of phenomena, a closer examination reveals 
that the Hague Conference itself was not of a single or separate or- 
der but that it had a distinct affinity with its background. 

The justification of the alliances was the theory of the balance of 
power, and, when one reflects that the dominating concern of pre-war 
statesmen was precisely this balance of power, it is not to be won- 
dered at that the most important work of the Second Hague Con- 
ference as a peace conference, the attempt made by it to further the 
cause of arbitration and the limitation of armaments, made scant 

™See instructions to the American Delegates.—Papers Relating to the 
Foreign Relations of the United States [1906] (Washington, 1909), p. 1567. 

8 From the documents already referred to in notes 6 and 7 and from those 


to be found in James Brown Scott, ed., The International Conferences of 
American States 1899-1928 (New York, 1931). 
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headway, for the theory of the balance of power implies that the 
state is an irresponsible sovereign relying ultimately upon force. It 
was contended that the balance of power preserved peace; but what 
was really meant was that in an anarchistic universe it staved off war. 
In order to appreciate the significance of arbitration a different con- 
ception of the relation of states to each other was necessary—a con- 
ception of responsibility to the community of states and an ultimate 
reliance upon appeal to an enlightened code of international justice 
interpreted by a commonly agreed upon international authority. Al- 
though in general the main tendency at the Hague Conference was 
to rely upon the balance of power to preserve peace, it was not im- 
possible for the participating statesmen simultaneously to entertain 
‘the notion of resort to arbitration, which was not a new idea by 
any means. Some did this from a willingness to experiment, others 
from a lack of recognition that arbitration belonged to a different 
kind of international order from the balance of power. Although the 
United States was the leading proponent of arbitration at the Peace 
Conference, the foreign policy of President Roosevelt himself was 
decidedly influenced by a regard for the balance of power.® But if 
the general political situation was unfavorable to radical develop- 
ments in the fields of arbitration and disarmament, the Conference 
was not a pure flight of fancy. A considerable movement in favor of 
international arbitration had arisen from the time of the Venezuela 
boundary dispute in 1897, and it was not forgotten that the First 
Hague Conference in 1899 had bequeathed a legacy of questions to 
the discussions of another Conference in the near future. 


The part played by the Interparliamentary Union in the summon- 
ing of the Conference has already been alluded to. In October, 1904, 
a circular note was sent to the governments signatory to the conven- 
tions of the First Conference, sounding out their attitude toward 
participation in a second.*® Among the majority of the powers the 
note met with a ready response. But Russia and Japan, being at war, 
raised difficulties, and it was decided to postpone the event.’? When 
the subject was resumed in September, 1905, it was not without sig- 
nificance that the initiative had passed from the President of the 
United States to the Czar of Russia. This was much to the relief of 
Roosevelt,’ who had no desire to saddle the United States \Govern- 


- "Sead ee Roosevelt and the Russo-Japanese War (Garden City, N. Y., 
1925), p. 175. 

10 Foreign Relations [1904] (Washington, 1905), pp. 10ff, quoted in James 
Brown Scott, The Hague Conventions and Declarations of 1899 and 1907 
(Baltimore, 1909), pp. xx-xxiv. 

11 bid. 

12 Foreign Relations [1905] (Washington, 1906), p. 828; Joseph Bucklin 
Bishop, Theodore Roosevelt and His Time, Shown in His Own Letters (2 vols. 
New York, 1920), p. 417. 
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ment with an obligation to disarm or make sweeping arbitration 
agreements, although he felt that it would be advantageous all 
around if the powers could be induced to limit their naval building 
and if certain classes of disputes should be submitted to arbitration 
under the terms of a general treaty.** One surmises that the Russian 
Government sought the initiative from a desire to control the pro- 
gram, as it emphatically did not want the subject of limitation of ar 
maments discussed at the Conference. 

The program as prepared by the Russian Government in April, 
1906, included certain improvements in the 1899 Convention for 
the Peaceful Settlement of International Disputes and certain ad- 
ditions to the rules of war and the rights of neutrals. It excluded 
political relations, the conditions of things established by treaties, 
and in general any subjects not included in the program as it should 
finally be adopted.** Secretary Root reserved the right of the United 
States to introduce in the Conference the questions of limitation of 
armaments and the forcible collections of debts owed by one state to 
the nationals of another.*® Thence for many months followed a sig- 
nificant controversy between the various foreign offices on the ques- 
tion of limitation of armaments. Although the reservation of the 
United States stood, the hope of retarding the growth of armies and 
navies was doomed in the preliminaries to fail, for at this time Ger- 
many, Russia, France, Italy, and Japan formed a kind of militaristic 
coalition against the United States and Great Britain. The argu- 
ments against navalism at this time were both the danger to peace 
and the expense of the competition, but of the two the latter argu- 
ment was far the more prominent. 

The instructions of Secretary Root to the American delegates*® 
indicate a more statesmanlike, constructive, and enlightened policy 
than that avowed by any other great power, although upon reflection 
it is evident that none of the proposals really involved a sacrifice by 
the United States such as the European powers would have felt they 
were making. It was because it always, up to the World War, re- 
garded this nation as a probable neutral in any European conflict, 
that the United States Government showed itself so solicitous in the 
matter of restricting the activities of belligerents. The influence of 
the American delegation at the Conference was considerable. Besides 
the unique position of the United States as a great power which was 

13 Roosevelt to White, Aug. 14 and Sept. 13, 1906; Allan Nevins, Henry 
White, Thirty Years of American Diplomacy (New York and London, 1930), 
pp. 498-500 and p. 254; Roosevelt to Dr. Lyman Abbott, June 8, 1905, in the 


Outlook, May 25, 1907, p. 145; Roosevelt, Message to Congress, Dec., 1904, in 
Foreign Relations [1904], xxxix-xl. 
14 Foreign Relations [1906] (Washington, 1909), pp. 1621-1627 and 1629-1631. 
18 Tbid., p. 1637. 
16 Supra, note 7. 
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not directly concerned in the political intricacies of Europe and the 
forceful character of the American delegation, one should not fail 
to notice as a factor in the situation the prestige of President Roose- 
velt, gained by his eminently successful diplomacy in the Russo- 
Japanese War and the Moroccan Crisis. 

Forty-four countries participated, including eighteen Latin-Ameri- 
can states. In general, the procedure of the Conference was to revise 
the Conventions of 1899 if any such existed pertaining to the case in 
hand, and if not, then to create new conventions. 

The Convention of 1899 for the Peaceful Settlement of Inter- 
national Disputes was revised to smooth out the procedure of arbi- 
tration and to introduce into it a little more moral compulsion. 

A general treaty of arbitration—that is, one treaty which em- 
braces a great many types of disputes and to which all powers are 
party—was not contemplated in the Russian program but was sug- 
gested early in the Conference. But the proposal failed to go through 
because of an opposition led by Germany, and the only tangible re- 
sult of the discussion was a Declaration, embodied in the Final Act, 
which simply admitted the principle of compulsory (not general) 
arbitration. The United States delegation sponsored the general 
treaty. 

Secretary Root had advocated the revision of the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration into a new Judicial Arbitration Court with fixed ses- 
sions and with salaried judges appointed for definite periods to the 
exclusive service of the Court, these judges to be chosen for their 
ability and integrity and to represent fairly the different systems 
of law and judicial procedure existing throughout the world. This 
plan made fair progress toward adoption by the Conference. But it 
' was not adopted. The whole difficulty lay in the failure of the larger 
and the smaller powers to agree on the number and mode of selec- 
tion of the judges, for the principle which we today associate, rightly 
or wrongly, with the World Court, that judges are not affected by 
political influence, seems to have received scant credence in 1907. 
The powers ended by affixing to the Final Act a Draft Convention 
outlining the Judicial Arbitration Court in every particular but the 
number and mode of selection of the judges and expressed a wish 
that the Draft Convention be accepted as soon as the mode ef choos- 
ing judges could be agreed upon. 

The problem of the forcible collection of public debts owed by 
one state to the nationals of another, referred by the Third Pan- 
American Conference, was settled at The Hague in a convention 
satisfactory to the United States and other creditor powers if not to 
Latin America. The convention abjured the use of force to collect 
such debts unless the debtor state should refuse or neglect an offer 
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of arbitration, prevent the formulation of a compromise, or fail to 
submit to the award of an arbitration tribunal. Of the thirty-four 
signatory powers, half did not ratify, and of these twelve were 
Latin-American states which felt that the convention did not go 
far enough by proscribing the use of force altogether. 


The question of limitation or armaments proved to be a dead 
issue. In order to appease peace sentiment, however, the British 
first delegate proposed a resolution to the effect that “inasmuch as 
military expenditure has considerably increased in every country 

the Conference declares that it is eminently desirable that 
the Governments should resume the serious examination of this 
question”.** The British resolution was accepted by unanimous ac- 
clamation and enshrined in the Final Act. The whole business was 
perfunctory. 

Two new conventions were formed dealing with the rights and 
duties of neutrals in land and maritime warfare. Great Britain, the 
greatest naval power, was, although signatory, one of the powers 
which did not ratify the conventions. 

The attempt of the United States delegation to get the Conference 
to recognize the.immunity of the private property of belligerents at 
sea when not in neutral vessels was unsuccessful. Nor was the 
agreement which Root desired limiting contraband of war obtained. 

Another matter as important from the point of view of neutrals 
as from that of belligerents was the International Court of Prize. 
But inasmuch as the history of the Prize Court Convention sub- 
sequent to the Second Hague Conference is an important episode in 
itself, the question will be taken up in another connection. 

The matter which Root listed first in his instructions, a resolution 
in favor of periodic conferences with machinery for automatic con- 
vocation, was partially obtained. The resolution as stated in the Final 
Act recommended the assembling of a Third Hague Conference 
within another eight years, which would make it fall in 1915. The 
creation of a preparatory committee was recommended to formulate 
a program. But there was nothing really to insure that the Third 
Hague Conference would meet or that the committee would be 
appeinted, 

Eight of the thirteen conventions drawn up and passed by the 
Conference had to do with the rules of warfare on land and sea. 
It was the preoccupation of the Conference with agreements of this 

17 Proceedings of the Hague Peace Conferences; Translations of the Official 
Texts (5 vols.. New York, 1920-1921), 1907, I. 89-90. The facts here stated 
in regard to the Second Hague Conference have been obtained chiefly 
from this source, from Scott, Hague Conventions and Declaration of 1899 


and 1907, and from William I. Hull, The Two Hague Conferences and Their 
Contributions to International Law (Boston, 1908). 
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type, or rather its greater success in passing them, that earned for 
it a good deal of the derision with which it was regarded. 

Considerable space was devoted to the Conference by the press. 
To summarize the reaction of the American press so far as the writer 
examined it, one might say that sympathy and lack of sympathy with 
the ideals of the Conference, so far as they were internationalist, 
were both manifest, that the unsympathetic opinion was always scorn- 
ful of what the Conference might achieve, and that sympathetic 
opinion was often skeptical. That there was considerable genuine 
interest in the Conference is evident, but part of that interest was 
mere curiosity. Moreover, it is significant to point out here that not 
even all internationalist opinion supported the Conference. The 
Socialist Party maintained silence while all other organizations of 
the world which were interested in international peace poured in 
their petitions upon the Correspondence Commission. This was an 
attitude entirely consistent, of course, with Marxian suspicion of 
any activity engaged in by capitalist governments. And while point- 
ing out that the leaders of capital, at least in the United States, did 
not appear to have been directly involved in the Conference favorably 
or otherwise ** (except Andrew Carnegie), even a non-Marxist must 
have admitted there was a vast deal of official insincerity about the 
whole business. 

But one should hardly leave one’s estimate at that. In the present 
disillusioned era the importance of the two Hague Conferences is 
apt to be minimized, yet the movement for international coopera- 
tion between 1899 and 1914 was dominated by them. The Second 
Conference has been dismissed with far less attention than has been 
accorded to the First. It was on the whole perhaps less idealistic, 
and its achievements failed to go much beyond the achievements of 
the First Conference. On the other hand, it was more notable for 
the quality of certain proposals which it could not pass, such as the 
Judicial Arbitration Court and the general treaty of arbitration; it 
was more definite in its actual achievements, such as the convention 
to restrict the use of force in the collection of international debts; 
and it was greater in scope, both as to the number of participants and 
the intent to make the Hague Conferences permanent. The exact con- 
tribution of the Second Hague Conference to the advancement of 
international cooperation was the formulation of certain practical 
plans for the machinery of such cooperation. The Second Conference 


really was the high-water mark in international cooperation before 
the War. 


18 See, for examples, the following biographies: Lewis Corey, The House of 
Morgan; A Social Biography of the Masters of Money (New York, 1930); 
Don C. Seitz, Joseph Pulitzer, His Life and Letters (Garden City, 1927) ; 
Ida M. Tarbell, Elbert H. Gary; The Story of Steel (New York, 1925). 
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The International Court of Prize and the Declaration of London 


The Prize Court Convention signed at The Hague has already 
been referred to in passing. That this convention and its later supple- 
ment, the Declaration of London, embody concessions to be made 
to neutrals by belligerents is a fact which raises these documents 
toa point of some consideration in the history of internationalism. 


Sponsored by Great Britain, Germany, France, and the United 
States, the Court, which was to sit permanently at The Hague, was 
to be primarily one of appeal from the national prize courts of belli- 
gerents. Judgments which affected the property of a neutral power 
or individual could always be appealed, under the Prize Court Con- 
vention, but judgments which affected enemy property could only 
be appealed under certain circumstances—not, for instance, in the 
case of enemy property on an enemy vessel. Among the fifteen 
judges, the eight greatest naval powers were to be permanently 
represented, and the other seven judges were to be appointed from 
the lesser powers according to a scheme of rotation. The decisions 
of the Court were to be governed by treaties, or by the rules of 
international law, or if such rules did not exist, by the general prin- 
ciples of justice and equity.*® The difficulty came just here. There 
was as yet no sufficient and generally accepted code of international 
law, and the “general principles of justice and equity” were too in- 
definite to be acceptable to the practical and'cautious government of 
Great Britain, which felt that it could not carry the Prize Court 
Convention in Parliament without a codification of international 
maritime law.”° 


The upshot was the London Naval Conference, December, 1908, 
to February, 1909, at which met representatives of Great Britain, 
Germany, France, the United States, Austria-Hungary, Spain, Italy, 
Japan, Russia, and The Netherlands. The American contention that 
the private property of belligerents should in all cases be immune 
from capture was not accepted, nor were visit and search forbidden 
save in the case of neutral vessels under convoy of their own flag. 
But there were distinct advances in other directions. From the point 
of view of the discussions attending ratification in Parliament and 
the Anglo-American controversy during the World War, the pro- 
visions on contraband assume the most importance. For the first 
time contraband was defined according to international agreement 
It was classified into absolute, conditional, and non-contraband.*! 
But the classification proved fallible, as when it was discovered dur- 

19 Scott, Hague Conventions and Declarations of 1899 and 1907, pp. 189-194. 

20 Foreign Relations |1909] (Washington, 1914), pp. 301-302. 


21 George Grafton Wilson, Jnternational Law (New York, 1920), Appendix 
XI, pp. xcv-xcvii. 
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ing the World War that such as articles as cotton, rubber, and copper, 
which were on the non-contraband list, were of inestimable value in 
the manufacture of war materials.*? Moreover, there was difficulty 
over conditional contraband, which included food. Conditional con- 
traband was liable to capture if, and only if, shown to be destined for 
the armed forces of the government of the enemy state, or addressed 
to a base of supply for the armed forces of the enemy.”* This would, 
on the one hand, allow food destined for a civilian population to 
get through, and on the other, would limit the number of ports to 
which materials might be addressed with the expectation that they 
would be immune from capture enroute. 


The United States Senate advised ratification in April, 1912,74 
with a reservation made for the purpose of getting around an un- 


constitutional appeal from an American national court to an inter- 
national court.*® 


But the British Government failed to ratify, and that prevented 
further ratifications.2* The Declaration was supported in Great 
Britain by Sir Edward Grey, the Liberal Government, and the Im- 
perial Conference which was held in London in 1911," and was 
ratified by the House of Commons.** But it was rejected by the 
House of Lords in December, 1911, nearly three to one. That the 
bill containing it was not re-introduced into the House of Commons, 
looking toward ultimate passage over the Lords’ veto, was due di- 
rectly to the great agitation against it throughout the country as soon 
as wind of it got abroad. The general fear was not that material 
would be allowed to reach the enemy, which was the objection of 
the British Government in the World War, but that the food supply 
of Great Britain herself would be endangered under the terms of the 
clause governing conditional contraband. It was admitted that with- 
out the Declaration of London Great Britain risked having food- 
stuffs declared unconditional contraband by the enemy, but it was 
argued that the country preferred that risk (with reliance on the 
navy) to the risk of having the Prize Court uphold an enemy’s 
contention that every port in the United Kingdom constituted a base 
of supply for British forces—and conditional contraband might not 
be shipped to a base of supply. The majority of chambers of com- 
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merce appear to have been opposed to the measure.”® The Declaration 
of London was accepted in the World War by the United States as 
the basis for neutral commerce, and the Central Powers agreed to 
accept it if Great Britain would do so; *° it would naturally be to 
their advantage since Great Britain was in virtual command of the 
seas. But the British Government refused. 


In the negotiations over the method of ratifying the Prize Court 
Convention, Secretary Knox had proposed to Great Britain, France, 
and Germany that the International Court of Prize be made compe- 
tent to arbitrate any case presented to it by a signatory government. 
This attempt to solve by sleight of hand the problem of how the 
powers should be represented in the Court of Arbitral Justice met 
with no success. Sir Edward Grey upheld the German and French 
positions in his refusal of the proposition. He thought it best not 
to jeopardize the success of the Prize Court Convention in this way, 
since he felt sure that the system of proportional representation in 
use for the Prize Court would be unacceptable to the majority of 
nations for a general arbitration court—he meant here the smaller 
nations, who had at The Hague stipulated for equality of represen- 
tation.** 


The London Naval Conference and the history of the Declara- 
tion had a wretchedly meager press in the United States. The ex- 
treme technicality of the subject would partly account for this, while 
peace advocates themselves would tend to minimize the business ac- 
cording to their belief that whatever had to do with regulating the 
conditions of warfare rather than with preventing war itself simply 
obscures the issue. The attitude of the American newspaper and 
periodical press was indifferent or weakly favorable, and it would be 
safe to infer that the general public never had the remotest idea what 
the Prize Court and the Declaration of London were. 


These matters might have popularized the idea of international 
law, but lack of publicity prevented that. The significance of the 
Prize Court Convention and the Declaration of London in the history 
of internationalism is really negative; they indicate, if anything, 
the greater strength of navalism. 


The Projected Third Hague Conference 


The projected Third Hague Conference was the event about 
which much of the unofficial peace movement after 1907 was oriented. 
Peace sentiment in the United States in the years immediately pre- 

29 Parliamentary Debates, House of Lords, 1911, X. columns 822-826, 850-894. 
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ceding the World War was keyed to a high pitch of optimism. But 
with the governments of the world excepting that of the United 
States, the Third Hague Conference was not popular. The official 
program was never formulated, for the international commission 
which was to make it never met, indeed, was never appointed. 


The failure of the Second Hague Conference to create a real ma- 
chinery for summoning periodic conferences had left the initiative 
with the United States, since this country was the most directly 
interested of all the powers in the advances in international law which 
without doubt the Conference would be asked to consider. The ques- 
tions would be derived largely from the failures of the preceding 
conference. An interchange of views had gone on between the United 
States and Great Britain during 1913, but there were indications 
that the negotiations were not progressing smoothly. It was hinted 
in the New York Times in November, 1913, that the main obstacle to 
the Conference was the unwillingness of the British Government to 
submit again to consideration the question of Declaration of Lon- 
don,** which had been quite definitely rejected by the country. There 
were other reports from Europe of indefinite postponement for lack 
of time to get an agreement on the program.** However, on January 
31, 1914, Secretary Bryan formally proposed the creation of an 
international committee to draw up a program. He assumed that 
the Conference would meet in 1915.** 


Throughout the spring of 1914 there were reports and counter- 
reports of the likelihood of the Conference being held in 1915,*° and 
there was agitation among national leaders to increase the amount of 
favorable sentiment in the United States.** In June, however, a cir- 
cular note to the powers represented at the Second Hague Conference 
announced the postponement of the Third Conference until June, 
1916. The circular listed the powers which had accepted the proposal 
for a conference in 1915, and not a single one of the great powers 
was included. While the latter had accepted in principle, some gave as 
their reason for refusing that to carry through the necessary studies 
by that time would be out of the question.*’ 


It is to be noted about the postponement of the Third Hague Con- 
ference that it was not, as is so often asserted, due to the outbreak 
of the World War. It was due to the deliberate action of the Euro- 
pean governments before the crisis which brought on the war oc- 
curred, The thesis might be defended that the Conference would 
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have been held later on but for the war. On October 14, 1914, the 
State Department announced that, because of the European War, 
efforts to hold the Third Hague Conference had been abandoned.** 
No doubt the most important factor in the postponement of the Con- 
ference was navalism. Would Parliament be any more likely to accept 
the Declaration of London in 1915 or 1916 than in 1911? How far 
would the question of limitation of armaments get when national 
dogmas about the relative sizes of armies and navies were as stub- 
bornly upheld as they were in 1914? 

In the American periodical press there was a general suspicion 
that the Third Hague Conference would not meet. In consequence, 
it is rather difficult to generalize upon the attitude of the press toward 
the projected conference as the press is only interested in certainties. 
So far as there is evidence, however, one can conclude that, if expec- 
tations of what such a Conference could accomplish were less ex- 
travagant than they were in 1907, so also was hostile criticism less 
imbued with ridicule. 

Conclusion 


As a concluding estimate, the writer would make the following 
points : 

First, the years 1904-1914 contributed a good deal to the ideolog- 
ical aspects of internationalism. The period was fertile in schemes 


for leagues and courts, and most if not all of these schemes were 
associated with the conference movement. 


Second, as an agency of propaganda, the international peacetime 
conference performed a unique service in bringing before the public 
the notion of international cooperation. It does not appear from an 
examination of the periodical and newspaper press that anything else 


did this. 


Third, it is as an intrument of intergovernmental cooperation 
that the conference proves most wanting. It is indeed better than 
nothing. During this period before the war the conference, loose 
and irregular though it was, provided the only medium for attempts 
at cooperation. However, with the defects inherent in its nature as 
a purely diplomatic organization, the international conference can 
really be no more than a reflector of the dominant aims of its partici- 
pants, and observation indicates that the conference method provides 
no guarantee that the aims of the participants will be internationalist. 

Fourth, foreign policy in the American press during this period, 
1904 to 1914, so far as Europe was concerned at least, was of third- 
rate interest except in the magazines devoted primarily to foreign 
news. This fact is attributable to the isolation point of view which 
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was characteristic of America before the War. At the same time, 
what comment existed was overwhelmingly not of an internationalist 
variety. The first decade and a half of the twentieth century wit- 
nessed the triumph of the concept of overseas imperialism in this 
country, and was the era of emergent American navalism. 

The optimistic growth of the American peace movement, after the 
Second Hague Conference had failed to approve the majority of its 
own most significant propositions, could have been conditioned only 
by the isolation point of view, which caused the notions of-peace ad- 
vocates to be vague and indiscriminate and divorced from reality. All 
that the peace movement actually had to base its hopes on after 1907 
were a few bi-lateral arbitration treaties and one decision by the 
Hague Tribunal. 

Undoubtedly the greatest defect of the world-wide pre-war peace 
movement was lack of realism. If isolation was in the United States 
an important cause of the deficiency, other factors were important 
here, too, and of course préeminent abroad. Lack of realisma every- 
where was due in part to a failure simply to understand cause and 
effect in politics, in part to self-deception, which allowed the peace 
advocate to admit peace and imperialism at the same time. Pushed to 
the practical issue, many a member of the brotherhood would have 
turned out to be at heart a militant nationalist. 
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FRANCE, GERMANY, AND THE CONGRESS OF BERLIN 


R. H. Wrienerecp 


University of South Carolina 


In the light of the recent revelations of European diplomacy much 
has been written concerning the congress of Berlin;* but one aspect 
of the latter may be re-examined with profit, namely, its influence 
upon the relations between France and Germany. As a result of the 
War of 1870-1871 German hegemony in Europe was established, and 
immediately after the conclusion of the Treaty of Frankfort numer- 
ous incidents arose which served to prolong strained relations be- 
tween these two states. Such questions as the payment of the war in- 
demnity, the evacuation of French territory, the Kulturkampf, the 
war scare of 1875, and the uncertainty arising out of the struggle 
between republican and monarchical groups in France all served to 
make the resumption of cordial relations difficult.2 Not until the de- 
cisive republican victory in October, 1877,° did it become possible to 
establish a détente, for a monarchical restoration became remote when 
President MacMahon summoned Jules Dufaure to form a ministry.* 
In Germany this-event was regarded with satisfaction® because it was 
thought that monarchical-ultramontane tendencies would now end.°® 


Such satisfaction was increased in Germany when it was ascer- 
tained that William Waddington, a Protestant of English descent, 
would occupy the position of foreign minister and that the disliked 
French ambassador, Vicomte Gontaut-Biron, would be replaced by 
Comte de Saint-Vallier, the former French minister at Stuttgart. 
The previous relations of the new ambassador with the German 
government prepared him well for the difficult task he was under- 
taking. He was instructed by his government to emphasize the desire 
of France to enjoy more cordial relations with the German Empire,’ 
and when such declaration was made it met with the full approval of 


1The most recent survey has been made by William L. Langer, European 
Alliances and Alignments (New York, 1931), chs. 2-5. 

2 Brief accounts of this period of Franco-German relations may be found in 
the following: G. P. Gooch, Franco-German Relations, 1871-1914 (London, 
1923), pp. 3-15; R. H. Wienefeld, Franco-German Relations, 1878-1885 (Balti- 
more, 1929), ch. 1; Johannes Haller, Tausend Jahre deutsch-franzédsicher 
Beziehungen (Stuttgart and Berlin, 1930), pp. 186-189. 

8 Gabriel Hanotaux, Histoire de la France Contemporaine (Paris, 1903-1908), 
IV. ch. 3. 

* Journal Officiel de la Republique Francaise, 1877, VII. 8349-8350; Georges 
Picot, M. Dufaure, Sa Vie et Ses Discours (Paris, 1883), pp. 377-379. 

5 Documents Diplomatiques Francaise (Paris, 1929-), lre Série, II. 255-288. 
Hereinafter cited as D. D. F. 

6 Die Grosse Politik der Europdischen Kabinette (Berlin, 1922-1927), IIT. 381. 
Hereinafter cited as D. G. P. 

7 fmile Bourgeois et Georges Pagés, Les Origines et Résponsabilités de la 
Grande Guerre (Paris, 1922), p. 168. 
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the German government.* Count Bulow, the German Secretary of 
State for foreign affairs, declared to Saint-Vallier that he was con- 
sidered to represent a policy in conformity with that of Germany.® 
However, the ministerial change in France was not the sole reason 
for the development of more friendly relations. Of equal importance 
was the elevation of Leo XIII to the Holy See in February, 1878, 
for this event soon made possible some abatement in the Kultur- 
kampf,® a struggle that had engendered frequent disputes with 
France during the preceding five years. So much did Franco-German 
relations improve during the winter of 1877-1878 that negotiations 
were opened to arrange a meeting between Prince Bismarck and the 
French apostle of revenge, Léon Gambetta. Although this projected 
meeting failed ** it did not impede the development of a better under- 
standing between the two countries. These events must be borne in 
mind if we are to understand correctly the parts played by France 
and Germany at the Congress of Berlin. 


To enter upon a full discussion of the Near Eastern question and 
the Russo-Turkish War is beyond the scope of this paper. Sufficient 
to indicate that the European concert, due to the conflicting interests 
of various powers, was completely unable to solve the problems 
confronting it; and, as a result, Russia appealed to arms in April, 
1877. In the ensuing conflict Turkey was overwhelmed, being forced 
to sign the Treaty of San Stefano, March 3, 1878.1? During these 
critical years in which the peace of Europe often trembled in the 
balance, France maintained a circumspect attitude, not because her 
interests in the Near East remained unaffected, but largely because 
domestic difficulties engaged the attention of her statesmen. In brief, 
her policy was one of peace, although Germany’s policy in the 
Near Eastern question was always held in view. In commenting upon 
this the United States minister to France, Edward F. Noyes, wrote: 
“The French Government prefers a policy of peace and internal 
development, and will not I think be induced to engage in any war 
for an idea. Nevertheless the future action of France will undoubted- 
ly depend somewhat upon the attitude assumed by the German 
Emperor. Unless Prussia takes an active part in the war which is 
possibly impending, I am confident the French Republic will pursue 
a policy of strict neutrality.””** And, Germany likewise was. in- 

8D. D. F., lre Série, Il. 233, 241-242, 246, 254; Ernest Daudet, La Mission 
du Comte de Saint-Vallier (Paris, 1918), pp. 37--38. 


® Bourgeois et Pagés, op. cit., p. 186. 


19 Robert Lucius von Ballhausen, Bismarck Erinnerungen (Stuttgart and 
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fluenced by similar considerations. The British diplomat, Sir Horace 
Rumbold, entered the following observation in his diary under the 
date of June 1, 1877: “It is reported from Berlin on the best au- 
thority that Bismarck still dreads an attack from France, and that all 
his policy is subordinated to that fear.” 


By reason of the peculiar situation in which both found themselves, 
neither France nor Germany desired to take the lead in solving the 
problems confronting Europe. But eventually, February 19, 1878, 
Bismarck announced to the Reichstag his willingness to act as an 
“honest broker” in bringing about a settlement of the Near Eastern 
question ;?° and soon after, March 6, the Austrian foreign minister, 
Count Julius Andrassy, invited the powers signatory to the Treaty of 
Paris (1856) and to the London Protocol (1871) to attend a con- 
gress for the purpose of considering the problems raised by the 
Treaty of San Stefano.*® In keeping with its former policy the 
French government replied that it adhered to the conference proposal, 
provided that all the powers signatory to the Treaty of Paris were 
represented and that the program was limited and definite.** Such 
caution was deemed necessary because there was some disagreement 
whether France should attend such a gathering.** Waddington dis- 
played some hesitancy as can be surmised from his dispatch of Febru- 
ary 16 to the French ambassador at St. Petersburg,’® but eventually 
it was agreed at a ministerial council to attend the Congress at Ber- 
lin. Gambetta, for example, was at first opposed to participation, 


although he too, in the end, agreed with the government’s course of 
action.*° 


Having agreed to the congress, the French government now desired 
to safeguard its action by limiting the scope of that meeting as much 
as possible. For this reason Waddington proposed that the congress 
be limited to the consideration of those questions arising out of the 
war, and especially exclude those dealing with Egypt, Syria, and 
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Gathorne Hardy, First Earl Cranbrook (London, 1910), II. 55. 
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the Holy Places.** In explaining the reasons for such reservations 
to the Chamber of Deputies it was indicated by Waddington that 
France had need of general European peace since she was undertak- 
ing the construction of schools and railways and the opening of the 
Paris Exposition ;** but in addition to these he might have added 
another—anxiety to keep Great Britain out of Egypt.* These re- 
strictions upon the competence of the congress were eventually ac- 
cepted by the other powers largely because such limitations were 
considered wise and because Bismarck supported the French conten- 
tions.** In fact, it would seem that in the conference preliminaries the 
entente between the two powers was so close that the German chan- 
cellor offered the presidency of the congress to Waddington,”* but 
this was declined by the latter.?* Influential French journals saw this 
rapprochement with satisfaction,” and public opinion in France was 
also favorably impressed by the decision of Germany to participate 
in the Paris Exposition which was to open soon. In reporting upon 
the latter the German ambassador at Paris, Prince von Hohenlohe, 
wrote :** “This information that,Germany will now also participate 
in the world exposition has produced the most favorable impression 
in all influential circles here. I already had the privilege of reporting 
that M. Waddington evinced great satisfaction when I informed 
him relative to this, and now since I have spoken about the same 
matter to several other eminent political personages during the past 
few days I can state that the minister’s satisfaction is shared fully 
not only by his colleagues, but also by the entire party friendly to 
the government. . . . It is not to be expected that hatred against 
triumphant Germany, which is kept alive and inflamed particularly 
by the clerical press, will be ended through Germany’s participation 
in| the exposition. Such a change in French spirit can be effected only 
in due time, but for strengthening friendly official relations. 
scarcely any other expedient could have been more suitable than 
that one which His Majesty the Emperor sanctioned in reference 
to participation in the exposition.” 

After the European powers had agreed to the proposal for a 
European congress and had determined its competence, both France 
and Germany continued to work in harmony to assure its success. 
The decision that Waddington and Saint-Vallier would be the prin- 
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cipal French plenipotentiaries created a favorable impression in 
Germany, especially since Bismarck was convinced that France had 
an important role to play in preventing the formation of coalitions 
at the congress.”® Consequently when the French representatives 
arrived at Berlin they were shown every attention by the German 
chancellor ;*° and when the congress opened, June 13, Bismarck gave 
further manifestation of his sincerity by securing the election of 
a member of the French delegation, Comte de Moity, as one of the 
editors of the protocols.** 


Naturally, the French by reason of their previous policy were not 
deeply concerned in many of the important questions solved by the 
congress ; but, on the whole, traditional policy was followed in re- 
gard to Greek affairs and in those questions concerning the Christian 
populations of the Balkans. In these matters Bismarck gave his firm 
support to the French delegates. For example, at one of the early ses- 
sions of the congress, Lord Salisbury, the second British plenipoten- 
tiary, proposed that Greece be permitted to take part in the delibera- 
tions whenever questions pertaining to Greek populations were dis- 
cussed. This was agreeable to Waddington, but he desired Greek rep- 
resentation to be placed upon a broader basis, namely, to permit parti- 
cipation whenever the congress deemed it opportune. ** The French 
proposal was carried due to the support Bismarck gave.** Later. 
Greek delegates were given an opportunity to present their claims, 
and then, July 5, Waddington declared it would be politic and equi- 
table to join to Greece populations which would be a source of 
strength to her and which were only a source of weakness to Turkey. 
He pointed out that the interests of both countries would be served 
if the congress indicated in a general manner, without injury to Tur- 
key, the limits it wished assigned to Greece.** This proposal was 
adopted, Turkey dissenting,*® and in Article XXIII of the Treaty of 
Berlin the congress recommended a rectification of frontier in 
Thessaly and Epirus. 

The second group of questions in which the French plenipoten- 
tiaries took an interest concerned the Christian populations of the 
Balkans. Waddington played the part of mediator between Great 
Britain and Russia in untangling the knotty problem of Bulgaria, but 
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at the same time he attempted to achieve a positive success by secur- 
ing for all Bulgarian subjects equality of rights regardless of religion, 
the free exercise of religious worship, and the protection of Roman 
Catholic friars and priests.** This proposal was likewise accepted,*’ 
although it was a very delicate one by reason of former rivalries. 
Here, too, the French appreciated the support given by the president 
of the congress.** Again, in the session of June 28, when the question 
of Serbian independence was being discussed Waddington took the 
opportunity to offer a guarantee of religious liberty, especially in 
the case of Jews.*® Some objection was made by Russia,*® but Bis- 
marck supported the French proposal, declaring that Germany’s 
assent would be given to every motion favorable to religious liberty.™ 
In like manner, Waddington, supported by the German chancellor, 
secured the admission of Rumanian delegates to the sessions of the 
congress; and when the question of Rumanian independence was 
under discussion the first French plenipotentiary requested that it 
be limited for the purpose of guaranteeing religious liberty. This 
was adhered to by the congress, for the independence of Rumania 
was recognized upon conditions analogous to those imposed upon 
Serbia.** But then, in order to appease Rumania for this limitation 
upon her independence, the French delegates secured for her some 
territorial compensation.** 


On the whole, although France did not play a brilliant rdle at the 
Congress of Berlin, she did contribute materially to its success; 
and, at the same time, increased her own prestige. Waddington could 
truthfully write, July 14, to M. Dufaure, president of the ministerial 
council: “Finally, without affectation, but without false modesty, 
we have recovered for the name of France the place due to it in the 
councils of Europe; we are confident of having occupied it with 
dignity and might add that we bring back expressions of sympathy 
from most of the plenipotentiaries at the congress and no less ambigu- 
ous manifestations of esteem for ourselves.” ** Such remarks were 
not an exaggeration. The correspondent of the Times, writing from 
Berlin, stated: “[The French plenipotentiaries’] praise is on every 
man’s tongue; no arriére pensée is attributed to them; no one doubts 
their word ; and France never enjoyed more spontaneous esteem, more 
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sincere sympathy, than she does in consequence of the Berlin Con- 
gress.”*® Later, the same journal remarked editorially: “Nor must 
the French Plenipotentiaries be forgotten as having done good work 
in forwarding the common object. The professed policy of France 
was one, indeed, of inaction and of neutrality somewhat beyond the 
needs of the case. Not the less the Congress has been aided in its 
task by the presence of the French representatives.”** 


Without doubt the congress resulted in the establishment of better 
relations between France and Germany than had existed at any time 
since the War of 1870-1871. That the French government inclined 
toward this view was amply indicated by Saint-Vallier in an address 
at Aisne: “In 1871 M. Thiers summoned me to take part in the 
great work of the liberation of our soil, and the share he allowed me 
to take in it will ever be the pride and honour of my life. My present 
mission is the sequel, the complement of the first. After labouring 
to free our country, I am now engaged to insure its security by 
setting myself to dispel distrusts and to restore the good accord 
between ourselves and Germany. I feel deep satisfaction at being able 
to say that a great stride has been made during the last two months, 
and that hitherto my aim has been attained.” ** To recognize the 
part that German statesmen played in this work of reconciliation the 
French government then bestowed the grand cross of the Legion of 
Honor upon Hohenlohe and Biilow; Radowitz;was appointed grand 
officer ; and Holstein and Busch were named commanders.** In con- 
nection with this it is worth repeating the words of Blowitz, the 
Paris correspondent of the Times: “The appointment of Prince 
Hohenlohe has long been desired and expected. . . . It is merely 
a mark of homage to his constant efforts to smooth away the many 
differences which have arisen during nearly five years between France 
and Germany. All that man could do without neglecting his duty 
Prince Hohenlohe has done to bring about that tréve de Dieu which 
will enable time to do its work and let the present generation enjoy 
peace. In giving him the highest grade of the national order the Gov- 
ernment has shown that France appreciates the efforts of the Ger- 
man ambassador and is publicly grateful to him for them.” * The 
German press also recognized that progress had been made in estab- 
lishing more cordial relations with France. An influential journal, 
the Kdlnische Zeitung remarked: “It is not to be gainsaid that M. 
Waddington has succeeded in placing the delicate relations of his 
country with ours in as favorable position as was possible in the cir- 
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cumstances, and it is obvious that the confidence the French govern- 
ment has won abroad is in a very large measure directly con- 
nected with him. He is, to a certain extent, a pledge of quiet policy 
for Europe.” *° 


Another event transpiring during the meeting of the congress of 
Berlin was to have far-reaching importance upon Franco-German 
relations in the future, namely, the Tunisian offer. It must be re- 
membered that immediately after the Treaty of Frankfort the at- 
tention of France was engaged in dealing with domestic problems, 
and, as a matter of fact, Germany was not disposed to see French 
influence increase through colonial ventures. Bismarck, in 1875, de- 
clared frankly : “We have opposed such attempts during the past few 
years because it seemed appropriate, immediately after our war with 
France and as long as the peace treaty had not yet been executed, 
to oppose manifestations of French power in order not to increase 
the vanity which is characteristic of French policy.” ** But soon the 
German chancellor saw fit to change his policy, inasmuch as he 
realized that if France became involved in the basin of the Mediter- 
ranean it would absorb her energy and form an outlet for her ag- 
gressive tendencies against Germany.®? Thus, during the war scare 
of 1875, the German government indicated its willingness to act in 
concert with France in north Africa ;5* but nothing came of this since 
France had not recovered sufficiently to permit a colonial campaign 
and, in all probability, because Bismarck was not trusted. 


It was not, therefore, until the Congress of Berlin that Bismarck 
found it possible to turn the attention of France'to colonial fields. 
Somewhat earlier, June 4, 1878, Great Britain had concluded the 
Cyprus Convention with Turkey in order to permit the British to 
offset any advantages that Russia might secure in Armenia,®* but 
it was realized that this would cause some alarm in France. It is 
quite probable that Bismarck, who desired to settle the Near Eastern 
question on the basis of mutual compensations, informed the British 
statesmen to mollify France by offering her a free hand in Tunis.*® 
Thereupon Salisbury gave Waddington a full account of the reasons 
that prompted the British to conclude the Cyprus Convention,°’ 





50 Quoted in the Times, December 9, 1878. 

51). G. P., Il. 303. 
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53 Tbid., pp. 262-264. 
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55 Newton, II. 139; Lady Gwendolyn Cecil, Life of Robert Marquis of Salis- 
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but the surprise and anxiety of the French foreign minister proved 
to be so great ** that it is said he sought out Lord Beaconsfield and 
threatened to leave the congress.®® The British, however, were ready 
to meet this emergency by offering the French a free hand in Tunis. 
According to Waddington the British foreign secretary is said to 
have remarked: “Do what you like there . . . you will be 
obliged to take it. You cannot leave Carthage in the hands of the 
barbarians.” ®° In the same manner, Beaconsfield is reported as having 
said: “Do what you judge suitable and England will accept your 
decisions.” ** Bismarck took advantage of this situation to urge upon 
France a policy of colonial expansion and to hasten a rapprochement 
with Germany.®? Concerning Tunis, he declared to the French plen- 
ipotentiaries: “Its possession will be a safeguard for your security 
and influence in the Mediterranean basin. Go there. You will not find 
me there, and I will make it my duty to support you in any manner 
that I am able.” ** However, no immediate action was taken by France 
because suspicion of the chancellor’s motives still remained strong. 
But when France did act in 1881 she was successful in establishing a 
protectorate over Tunis only because of German support.® 

The friendly relations that had been established in December, 1877, 
continued to exist after the adjournment of the congress. In France, 
towards the latter part of 1878, preparations were made by the 
republicians to secure a majority in the senate, and as a result of 
the elections of January 5, 1879, they succeeded.** Having a majority 
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in both houses of parliament the republicians then undertook a 
program of reform which eventually led to the resignation of Presi- 
dent MacMahon.® Thereupon the national assembly elected a new 
exeuctive, Jules Grévy, formerly president of the chamber of 
deputies,’ who entrusted to Waddington the task of forming a new 
ministry.** In Germany this change was greeted with satisfaction, a 
French journal remarking that “in the Berlin press we discern only 
praise for President Grévy, whose serious and austere personality 
is greeted with unanimous sympathy and of whom one has reason 
to hope for the continuation of the most peaceful and cordial inter- 
national relations’.®® The German government also regarded the 
change with favor "° and continued confidence in Waddington was 
expressed in a dispatch to the diplomatic agents of Prussia at the 
minor German courts: “Finally, it will be taken into consideration 
that . . . M. Waddington . . . has instilled in us great 
confidence and the conviction that under his direction—so long as it 
lasts—the Republic will be inclined towards an intelligent and con- 
servative policy.” ™ Mutual confidence remained unshaken and ex- 
isting conditions were well described by the Berlin correspondent 
of the Times: “It is certain that ever since last July the diplomatic 
relations of the two countries have been of the most cordial kind, 
a state of things evidenced no less by the distinguished consideration 
paid here to M. Saint-Vallier than by the conspicuous courtesy to 
General Chanzy when passing through Berlin’? not long ago to 
replace General LeFl6 as representative of the Republic in St. 
Petersburg. It is plain, indeed, that Prince Bismarck has altogether 
changed his attitude to France, hoping to gain by an appearance of 
confidence what it would be difficult to achieve by looks and acts of 
suspicion; and though events across the Rhine are watched here 
with the keenest attention, there is a feeling that there need be no 
serious cause for apprehension as long as the destinies of the Re- 


public are in the hands of men animated by the spirit of such as 
M. Waddington.” ** 


It is not proposed to extend this inquiry beyond the limit assigned 
to it, but some mention might be made of the general character of 
Franco-German relations after the Congress of Berlin. To be sure, 
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the Treaty of Berlin did not bring about the immediate re-establish- 
ment of cordial relations between the powers of Europe. Much re- 
mained to be done in executing the numerous provisions of that 
agreement, and in this work France and Germany cdoperated. For 
example, in the Greek boundary question, which was not settled until 
May, 1881, Bismarck supported French policy largely because it 
permitted Germany to go hand in hand with her neighbor in establish- 
ing a better understanding.’* And, in the same manner, Germany 
supported the colonial expansion of France after 1880. It is true that 
in such cases both French and German policy was influenced by 
various motives, but nevertheless in many instances mutual interests 
were predominant. Consequently, better relations between these two 
powers aided materially in preserving the peace of Europe and in 
overcoming antipathies which frequently, in the past, had been 
productive of so much discord and hatred. 


74 Wienefeld, op. cit., ch. 3. 
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Tue GeEnEsis oF AN Up-Country Town 


Mary C. Stums OLIPHANT 


About ten years before the Revolution, there trod the boards of 
our Up-Country stage a colorful colonial figure who was a coura- 
geous soldier, an orator of spellbinding ability, and a power in the 
redman’s wilderness. His name was Richard Pearis. He became the 
first settler in what is now the Up-Country town of Greenville. 
Born in Ireland, Pearis came to Virginia before 1750. There he 
served in the military forces with distinction.’ 

Pearis married a Cherokee squaw. Through her and his own vivid 
personality, he acquired great influence in the nation. About 1765, 
Pearis settled at the falls of Reedy River, almost in the exact center 
of the corporate limits of the present city of Greenville but then on 
the fringe of unceded Cherokee territory. It is believed that the 
government of South Carolina, capitalizing on Pearis’ hold on the 
Cherokees, placed him in the Indian land to watch them. The Chero- 
kees gave him so many of their acres that John Stuart, commis- 
sioner of Indian affairs, ordered them to desist.2 Tradition has it 
that these gifts amounted finally to an area ten miles square and 
included that beautiful monadnock which rises a thousand feet above 
the central peneplain of Greenville County and bears the name of 


Pearis atrociously misspelled to agree with that of the chief city of 
France. 


For neighbors in the Indian land, Pearis had a group of Vir- 
ginia families—the Hites on Enoree River; the Austins near the 
present town of Simpsonville; the Hamptons near the present town 
of Greer ; the “Red” Earles and the Princes on the Pacolet River ; and 
farther away at the South Carolina settlement in the Long Canes 
the Pickens family. It is probable that Pearis had known most of 
these neighbors while he lived in Virginia. 


Pearis first appears in the South Carolina Revolutionary records 
as an ally of the patriots. He was their officially designated escort 
for the party of Cherokees who came to the Congarees in the fall of 
1775 to hear the masterly “talk” of William Henry Drayton, a part 
of the effort by the patriots to hold the restless Indians in line.* 
Moreover, Pearis was denounced by the English agent among the 
Cherokees,* and the Council of Safety asked Pearis to explain to the 


1E. Alfred Jones, ed., Journal of Alexander Chesney . . . (Columbus, 
1921), p. 102. 

2R. W. Gibbes, Documentary History of the American Revolution . 
1764-1776 (New York, 1855), p. 160. 

8 Gibbes, of. cit., p. 192. 

* Ibid., p. 207. 
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Indians the non-arrival of a present of ammunition which the Coun- 
cil had promised to them.’ Suddenly, Pearis aligned himself with the 
Loyalists and adroitly used the incident of the missing powder to 
widen the breach between Tories and patriots.° 


Later in the fall of 1775, Pearis was definitely committed to the 
King’s cause when he witnessed the signing of the treaty at Ninety 
Six as one of the Loyalist party.” In December, 1775, Pearis was 
captured with other Tories and sent to Charles Town. On being 
released, he made his way to British West Florida. During the Indian 
uprising in the summer of 1776, patriots, under Col. John Thomas, 
destroyed the establishment of Pearis at the falls of the Reedy and 
harried his family into exile. When Charles Town fell, Pearis re- 
turned from Florida and took the parole of Andrew Pickens and 
other patriots. Pearis was made prisoner when the British post at 
Augusta was captured. 


No stranger to hostile frontiers and no coward when bullets 
whined and acrid powder smoke made him gasp, Pearis ended his 
days in the Bahamas, enjoying grants of lands and money from the 
British government as a reward for his services to the King’s cause 
and as a recompense for the loss of his property in what has become 
Greenville.*° He probably died in 1804 for in that year his British 
pension was stopped. The most impressive fact about Pearis was his 
ability to win and hold through the power of his personality (and to 
a lesser extent through his kinship by marriage) the admiration of 
the Cherokees to an extent seldom bestowed on a white man by the 
Indians. 

As a result of the Indian massacre coincident with the attack on 
Fort Moultrie, General Williamson had swept through the Cherokee 
country in the summer of 1776, destroying the Indian settlements 
right and left as he marched. On May 20, 1777, a definite treaty of 
peace was concluded and signed between the Cherokee Nation and 
the States of South Carolina and Georgia. By this treaty, what is 
now Greenville County was wrested from the Cherokees and opened 
to white settlers. Immediately upon the conclusion of the Revolu- 
tionary War the General Assembly passed an ordinance for appoint- 
ing commissioners in each of the Circuit Court Districts for divid- 
ing the same into counties. Among the commissioners appointed 
were Andrew Pickens and Thomas Brandon. On May 21, 1784, 

5 John Drayton, Memoirs of the American Revolution . . . (2 vols., 
Charleston, 1821), II. 68. 
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what became officially Greenville County in 1786, was opened for 
settlement. The land office was in charge of Colonel John Thomas 
as Commissioner of Location. Samuel Earle was an agent in the 
land office. 

Col. Thomas was the officer who had destroyed the property of 
Richard Pearis at the falls of Reedy River in 1776. He was colonel 
of the Spartan Regiment. He was imprisoned at Ninety Six at which 
time it was that his wife made her famous ride to Cedar Spring near 
Spartanburg to warn the Patriot camp there of a Tory attack. From 
Ninety Six Col. Thomas was removed to Charles Town and impris- 
oned there until July, 1781, when he was exchanged, his son, John 
Thomas, Jr., succeeding him as colonel of the Spartan Regiment. 
With his appointment as Commissioner of Location, he took up a 
large section of land in the Locus section, near the present station 
O’Neal, not many miles from what became the town of Greenville. 
Col. Thomas lived there until his death in 1805, he and his son be- 
coming prominently identified with the people of this section. It is 
interesting to note that his property in the Locus section afterward 
became the home of Judge John Belton O’Neall. 

On the very day that the land office was opened, May 21, 1784, the 
following grant was made to another Revoluntionary officer: “Pur- 
suant to a warrant from John Thomas Esq., dated the 21st day of 
May, 1784, I have surveyed and laid out unto Col. Thomas Brandon a 
tract of land containing 400 acres in Ninety Six District on both 
sides of Reedy River of Saluda, including Richard Pearis’ plantation 
lying west of Indian boundary. 


Indian Land, 
Surveyed 21 May, 1784, 
George Salmon, D. S.”™ 


Thomas Brandon and John Thomas, Jr., both commanded regi- 
ments in General Andrew Pickens’ brigade of militia. Both were 
members of the Jacksonborough General Assembly from the Spartan 
District, and both opposed the Federal Constitution in the Con- 
vention which ratified that instrument. The land Brandon took up 
under warrant from John Thomas, Sr., was the site of the present 
city of Greenville. On the same day Judge Henry Pendleton acquired 
title to Cameron’s old cowpens, about ten miles south of Pleasant- 
burg.’? On the next day General Richard Winn obtained a grant 
from Governor Guerard to property which included “Great Cane 
Brake’’,’* where the son of Richard Pearis and other Tories had 


11 Location Book A, MS. (Greenville Court House), p. 1. 
12 Location Bk. A, p. 4. 
13 Jbid., p. 1. 
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been routed in 1775 at the conclusion of the Snow Campaign. It is 
said that Winn had been present at the battle and acquired the land 
through sentiment, though he never lived on it. The sentiment could 
not have been very deeply founded for two years later he sold the 
land to James Harrison for £320 Sterling. The deed included “gar- 
dens, orchards, fences, ways, wells, easements, profits, commodities, 
advantages, emoluments, hereditaments and appurtenances”.’* These 
improvements were doubtless there when Winn acquired the prop- 
erty, showing earlier settlement of Greenville than 1784. The Harri- 
son family still owns and lives upon this property. 

On the same day John Earle, the “Red Earle”, on the Pacolet 
acquired a tract in the forks of the Saluda under warrant from 
John Thomas.’® David Goodlett and Isaac Brown and James Ritchie 
obtained a grant from Governor Guerard in 1784.** In 1787, Elias, 
the “Black Earle,” obtained title to a thousand acres on the Saluda.*’ 
Waddy Thompson, the future chancellor, arrived with his new and 
beautiful wife from Georgia and took up lands at Pickensville Court 
House (the present site of Easley).1* Captain Billy Young and his 
brother, who had been a terror to the Tories during the Revolution, 
settled on Reedy River.*® The Townes family 7° and the Blassin- 
games ** acquired property about three or four miles from Col. 
Brandon’s grant from part of the old Richard Pearis property. 


The year the land office opened, a newcomer from another state— 
the majority of those taking grants had served in the Revolution in 
South Carolina—arrived and bought 200 acres of land on Reedy 
River.” This was Lemuel James Allston from Granville (now War- 
ren) County, North Carolina. The next year he bought 379 acres on 
the same river.”* On the 4th of May, 1788, Allston, in consideration 
of £217 :10, bought from Thomas Brandon “all that plantation con- 
taining 400 acres on both sides of Reedy River including Richard 
Pearis’ former plantation together with his mill site on said river”, 
The deed was proved by one Samuel Earle in open court.** From that 
time on until he sold out in 1815, Allston, soon to be the founder of 
the town of Greenville, acquired property in every direction until 
his accumulated holdings amounted to 11,028 acres. 

14 Deed Book D, MS. (Greenville Court House), p. 44. 
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That the group of people who were settling on Reedy River or 
in the forks of the Saluda were of prominence in the “Back Country” 
is attested by the appearance in the Convention for the purpose of 
ratifying the Federal Constitution in 1788 of Lemuel J. Allston, 
Samuel Earle, and John Thomas, Jr., representatives from “North 
Side of the Saluda”. In the first day’s voting, Samuel Earle and 
Lemuel Allston voted aye, while John Thomas, Jr., voted no, In the 
second day’s voting, Earle and Thomas both voted aye while Allston 
withheld his vote. With the third roll, however, all three said-aye.*® 
McCrady says that the Back Country opposed the Federal Consti- 
tution, but this was not the attitude of the three delegates from the 
district north of the Saluda; nor of seven other delegates from the 
Up-Country districts. 


While Allston, Samuel and Elias Earle, Waddy Thompson, the 
Townes, the Blassingames, the Youngs, John Thomas, and a great 
many others were making their settlements in and around what was 
soon to become the new village of Pleasantburg (Greenville’s first 
name) during the last decade of the eighteenth century, plans were 
made for the opening of a general store to serve the rapidly growing 
community. ‘““The following plot or parcel of land containing eight 
acres, situated upon the Island Ford Road leading from Saluda River 
to Reedy River is hereby leased for the term of seven years from the 
first of January next ensuing to the said Alexander McBeth and Co., 
on the following conditions: that the said Alexander McBeth and 
Co. are to erect thereon one frame store house, 30 feet by 18 feet, 
weatherboarded and shingled, and at the expiration of this lease 
the same, with any outbuildings they may erect, is to revert to the 
said John Blassingame.””* 


The Island Ford Road from Saluda River to Reedy River crossed 
the old White Horse Road about three miles southwest of Greenville. 
The section at the crossing of these two roads just beyond Brandon 
Mills has always been known as Tanglewood—from the name of 
the home of John Blassingame, Jr..—and many of our first settlers 
established themselves here. The McBeth store was near the inter- 
section of the roads, not far from the present Tanglewood School 
House at which (as can still plainly be seen) was a road crossing. 
Almost within a stone’s throw is the site of the Blassingame home, 
the store being located on the Blassingame land. The White Horse 
Road is amongst the oldest in the county. It is said to have taken its 
name from the signboard of an old tavern that once stood at the in- 
tersection of this road with the old Asheville road twelve miles above 

25 Journal of the Convention of South Carolina . . . 1788 (Columbia, 
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Greenville. John Blassingame’s son, John Blassingame, Jr., lived a 
mile west of his father. His place, known as Tangle Wood, later 
became the home of Joel R. Poinsett. Col. Crittenden in his history 
of Greenville states that he remembers many evidences of Poinsett’s 
planting. There is little left now beyond a few old cedars. The 
Townes and the Easleys also settled in this neighborhood.?” 


The settlers along the White Horse Road were, of course, ready 
customers of the McBeth store, but it is amazing to note the size of 
the area from which the store drew customers. A quaint ledger has 
survived to tell the tale.** Its worn cover is lettered nicely “Day Book 
—A. McBeth—1794”. It records the charge accounts for January, 
February, and March of that year. Its yellowed pages tell that John 
Thomas, Jr., some dozen miles distant in the Locus section, owed 
the McBeths four pounds, six shillings, and three pence in January, 
1794. Waddy Thompson, settled at Pickensville, bought everything 
from buckskin gloves, paper, pins, and ribbon to negro shoes and 
osnaburgs. In March Lemuel James Allston, then settled where the 
Greenville High School now stands, bought a punch bowl for one 
pound, three shillings, and sixpence; three small mugs for five shil- 
lings three pence; one large glass tumbler, ribbon, tablespoons, hand- 
kerchiefs, nutmeg, and the like. Bayles Earle, away up on the Pacolet, 
went or sent to McBeth for a pack of cards, a half pint of rum, a 
pint of whiskey—from the small amount of liquor he probably went 
and drank on the premises. John Blassingame bought such articles as 
a looking glass, a blue teapot, and six shallow earthen plates. Elias 
Earle, from his place a mile beyond Allston, went to McBeth for 
allspice, nutmeg, coffee, nails, an almanac, a padlock, a frying pan, 
and one trunk. William Middleton—who he was does not appear— 
bought whiskey and handkerchiefs and knee buckles, six earthen 
plates, and a snuff box. Thomas, William, and Samuel Townes and 
Robert Easley were customers during these months. There were a 
great number of other customers, including Indians. Col. Crittenden 
remarks that, to judge by the number of entries of deerskins in the 
old day book, there was abundance of game at that time. Old stands 
where deer were killed were pointed out to him by the son of an 
early settler. Col. Crittenden makes the comment that by far the most 
frequent charge on the ledger is one half pint of whiskey for seven 
and a half cents.*® McBeth’s was evidently a department store with a 
wide variety of wares and a barroom combined—all in the space of a 
room eighteen by thirty feet. No doubt McBeth got his stock from 
can S. Crittenden, The Greenville Century Book (Greenville, 1903), pp. 
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wagons from Philadelphia or from Charleston and Savannah by way 
of Augusta. Certainly it is the case that not a great many years later 
Theodosia Burr Alston, whose husband, Joseph Alston, the governor, 
bought a farm in this neighborhood where they spent several sum- 
mers, in one of her letters to Aaron Burr speaks of the well-traveled 
wagon road from Augusta and the ease with which baggage may be 
brought on the wagons coming that way.*° A good many years later 
Hamburg took the trade from Augusta. In speaking of this route, 
Crittenden says that ‘“‘merchants had goods wagoned from Greenville 
to Hamburg, which was a place of considerable importance. The 
price was one dollar per hundred pounds. The load would come back 
with goods. In the very early days, goods were hauled from Philadel- 
phia”.** Just as Pearis’ trading post at the falls was a rendezvous 
for pioneers and Indians for a decade before the Revolution, so was 
McBeth’s a favorite meeting place for the post-Revolutionary settlers 
near the crossing of the roads, a place where they could swap tales, 
pass on the news of the day, buy what they needed, and imbibe a 
convivial glass all at the same time. 


Having gotten our early settlers all nicely established in the neigh- 
borhood, having furnished them with a shopping place and a saloon, 


and having given them at least three roads, it is high time to give 
them a town. 


In 1793, commissioners were chosen by the General Assembly to 
select for a courthouse site for Greenville County “some more con- 
venient and central situation than that in which they were”.*? As 
Greenville County had been established by act of Assembly in 1786, 
county court obviously had been held since that time somewhere 
within its limits—perhaps in the old Tangle Wood section on the 
White Horse Road, or at old Pickensville where Circuit Court was 
held for Washington District. Wherever the first courthouse was, to 
the citizens of the county it appeared inconvenient. Not until 1797, 
however, was Pleasantburg, the courthouse village for Greenville 
County, laid off, the original plat®** showing the courthouse in the 
central square. The commissioners selected the land around the old 
Pearis mill site as the location for the courthouse village, the selec- 
tion due no doubt to the influential Allston who was one owner of 
the property. Though the progress of a century and a quarter has 
erased practically every trace of its former beauty, no more idyllic 
spot could have been chosen for the location of the new courthouse 

80 Mark Van Doren, Correspondence of Aaron Burr and His Daughter, 
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\ . 1793 (Charleston, 1794), p. 8. 
33 In Greenville Court House. 
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town. Beginning on the east bank of the Reedy River, the town ex- 
tended, two blocks wide, one block on either side of the main street 
for four blocks—to the present Washington Street. The little river 
had cut its bed through a deep valley, rising almost precipitously on 
both banks. Where Main Street crossed the stream and merged into 
the road which wound through the hills to Pickensville appeared 
Reedy River Falls, immediately to the left of the crossing, tumbling 
in an ecstatic spray of white mist, down a sheer cliff of ragged rock 
to subside peacefully at the foot of the cliff into its winding, sand- 
lined bed. The banks of the river on both sides were decorated as 
beautifully as though an artist had painted it on convas with a thick 
growth of that most beautiful of all the elms—the Camperdown. 
Here and there were piles of rock among the elms, ideally shaped as 
benches for lovers’ meeting, a suitability apparently appreciated in 
full by later generations of lovers. Perhaps Pearis’ daughters knew 
this—certainly Governor B. F. Perry courted his lovely Charleston 
sweetheart there, and so indelibly was the beauty of the spot im- 
pressed upon him that he wrote of it years later.** Up and down the 
stream at intervals thick growths of canes gave the river its name. 
Taking the place of the old foot log, the fine bridge today over the 
river at the old Main Street crossing with the filling stations and 
high buildings along its margin have completely obscured this really 
beautiful scene. By crawling down a precipitous path back of a filling 
station on the left of the bridge, present day Greenvillians may 
glimpse the lovely falls, the boulders on which lovers sat, here and 
there an elm, the winding stream, still a beauty spot, but cut off com- 
pletely from the sight of Greenville today. 


The village of six blocks lay to the east of the stream. At the fifth 
block a broad avenue six hundred yards long running at right angles 
to Main Street and lined with a double row of “handsome sycamore 
trees”’.** led to a commanding eminence on which stood the spacious 
home—Prospect Hill—of the grand nabob of the community, Lemuel 
James Allston. Another “handsome avenue” cut a passage leading 
from the north front of the house through the woods a quarter of 
a mile in length and connecting with the “Mountain road’”—this was 
either the old road to Paris Mountain or what was later called the 
Rutherford Road through Landrum and Tryon. I find no mention 
of the name Rutherford Road in old deeds until 1813. The grounds 
on the west side of the Allston mansion, so says a Connecticut 
traveler of the period, were landscaped beautifully down to the edge 


ae 2? ee Perry, Letters of My Father to My Mother (Philadelphia, 
1889), p. 6. 


85 “Extracts from the Diary of Edward Hooker,” Annual Report of the 
American Historical Association (hereinafter cited as A. H. A. Report), 
(1896), I. 897. 
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of Reedy River.** Nearby were the heights of Paris Mountain, afar 
the dim blue haze of the Blue Ridge, on two sides the broad valley 
of the Reedy above the falls which gave the name “Great Plains” to 
the region when Richard Pearis came to settle it. It is no wonder 
that the beauty of the spot at once suggested a name for the village 
—Pleasantburg—or that the verdure of the surrounding country 
should have given the name Greenville to the county. 


There has been some uncertainty about the derivation of the name 
Greenville. In 1826, John C. Calhoun in a toast at a dinner and ball 
given for him in Greenville at the Mansion House said: “The village 
of Greenville—picturesque and lovely in its situation—may it so 
prosper as to be worthy of the memory of him whose illustrious name 
it bears”.*’—obviously General Nathanael Greene. Mr. A. S. Salley 


discounts this theory, and states that the general’s unpopularity 


among the ““Back-Country” people was so great that they would not 
have given his name to a county established just a few years after 
the war. Also, it is pertinent to note that the final “e” was never, 
even in early days, used in the spelling of Greenville. 


A second theory advanced by Mr. Salley was that the county de- 
rived its name from one Isaac Green who owned a mill on Reedy 
River. Mr. James Richardson, however, establishes the fact that 
Isaac Green obtained his land grant on the Reedy in 1785; that less 
than six months later the act establishing Greenville County was 
passed, and that it is scarcely probable that, with the many prominent 
citizens in this section at that time, the name of an obscure stranger 
should be bestowed upon the county.** Mrs. C. M. Landrum of 
Greenville, now an old lady, with a lifetime of historical interest be- 
hind her, still doing meticulously careful historical work, tells me 
that she remembers distinctly that some of the older members of the 
family of Vardry McBee, who practically bought out the town of 
Greenville in 1815 when he secured the enormous land holdings of 
Lemuel J. Allston, told her that it:was generally understood that the 
name Greenville was suggested by the verdant appearance of the 
country. 


The plat of the little village of Pleasantburg was laid off entirely 
upon the land of Lemuel J. Allston, which had first been the Pearis 
property, then the Col. Brandon property. The plat was divided into 
fifty-two lots. In the exact center of the eight squares (six blocks 
long and two wide) stood the new courthouse, itself placed in a 
square formed by the lots where the present court house and Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building stand, together with little open courts now 


36 Tbid., pp. 897, 898. 
87 From clippings in the collection of the Greenville Library. 
88J. H. Richardson, History of Greenville County (Atlanta, 1930), Introduction. 
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a part of the property of the Blue Building, the Poinsett Hotel, and 
the Palmetto Building. From the plat of Pleasantburg, one will note 
that the court house stood in the middle of Main Street and the gaol 
a block away to the south in the middle of the street near the place of 
intersection of Fall and Court Streets. Our Connecticut traveler de- 
scribes the new court house as a “decent two story building” while 
he waxes more enthusiastic about the gaol, saying that it was “three 
stories, large and handsome”’. ““The situation and aspect of the vil- 
lage,” he goes on to say, “is quite pretty and rural, the streets covered 
with green grass and handsome trees growing here and there... . 
The place is thought by many to be as healthy as any part of the 
United States. Not a seat of much business. Only one attorney, and 
law business dull. One or two physicians in or near the village; but 
their practice is mainly at the Golden Grove, a fertile but unhealthy 
settlement ten miles below. One Clergyman within six or seven miles 
who preaches at the Court House once in three or four weeks 

there is a want of good houses—the buildings being mostly of logs. 
About six dwelling houses, two or three shops and some other little 
buildings.’’*® This is, of course, describing the village itself, not All- 
ston’s fine place or the other country seats surrounding the village 
of which we shall hear more anon. It would be interesting to trace 
the houses and shops he speaks of within the village. 


Allston, of course, owned the whole village. He at once, though 
very slowly, began to sell off lots. Isaac Wicliff seems to have been 
the first buyer, who for a hundred dollars, on April 22, 1797, bought 
lots 11 and 12, which included, in part, the present Masonic Temple 
site with its little court, the Law Range site, and other property back 
of it.*° The lots were large. I can find nothing about Isaac Wicliff. 
The next year, 1789, John McBeth, the brother of the Scotchman 
Alexander McBeth, who was at that time operating the famous store 
in the Tanglewood section, bought for $600.00, six lots, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
16, 17, 18, which included the entire block directly across from the 
present post office, ** A part of this property later came into posses- 
sion of Governor Perry, and his house and his law office stood upon 
it for many years, within memory of the older residents of Green- 
ville.*? 


In 1799, Allston sold Lot 36 on the southeast corner of Main and 
McBee to Thomas Alexander.** The same year John Wood bought 
six lots, Nos. 37, 39, 40, 47, 48, 22. In 1800, Elias Earle, living on 


39 4. H. A. Report (1896), I, 898. 
409 Deed Book D, p. 407. 

41 Deed Book E, p. 94. 

42 Mr. C. A. David. 

43 Deed Book E, p. 359. 

44 Deed Book F, p. 265. 
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the outskirts of the village, bought a part of lots 11 and 12.*° The 
same year Franky Wicliffe acquired Lot 15, the site of the present 
post office.*® It seems to have been quite common to lease and build 
on property before buying. John Taylor, in 1804,*7 bought one lot, 
and Elias Earle bought another in 1801.** 

Most important of all the buyers of lots in the village of Pleasant- 
burg was Jeremiah Cleveland who bought lots Nos. 37 and 38 in 
1804. Here he erected a small store which was the beginning of a 
business which resulted in an estate of several hundred thousands of 
dollars. On Main Street he built his home, on the property now cov- 
ered by Woolworth’s Five and Ten Cent Store. It was a larjre brick 
residence, left standing until a few years ago. These owners of lots 
in the new village must have been among those who built “the two 
or three shops and some other little buildings and the six houses” 
(probably their residences near their places of business) on which 
the Connecticut traveler remarks in the year 1806. This, of course, 
excepts the large brick residence of Jeremiah Cleveland which must 
have been erected later, else the traveler would surely have men- 
tioned it. 

The name of Pleasantburg seems to have been used only in a few 
of the earlier deeds to lots in the village. The deeds to property sur- 
rounding the village all speak of Greenville Court House, or Green- 
ville District—never of Pleasantburg, with exception of the sale of 
the first few lots in the town. By 1806 the name Pleasantburg seems 
to have been relegated to the past. 


The estates surrounding the little town seem all to have been built 
upon decided eminences. Through the great-grandchildren of their 
builders and through court house deeds I have been fortunate enough 
to trace the home sites of all I have studied with the exception of 
one, which I still hope to locate some day. We have mentioned 
“Prospect Hill,” the home of Allston, with its avenue of fine syca- 
mores leading down to Main Street. “Prospect Hill” stood until not 
a great many years ago on the knoll where the Greenville High 
School now stands. The Connecticut traveler declared that Allston’s 
“seat is without exception the most beautiful that I have seen in 
South Carolina’.*® Adjoining the Allston property, on what cer- 
tainly by 1813 was known as the Rutherford Road and may have 
been laid out much earlier, stood “The Poplars,” the home of Elias 
Earle, on a commanding eminence sloping down to Richland Creek, 
which bounded Earle’s property on that side. ““The Poplars” was a 

45 Deed Book E, p. 408. 

46 Deed Book E, p. 419. 

47 Deed Book G, p. 168. 


48 Deed Book F, p. 262. 
49.4. H. A. Report (1896), 1. 898. 
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spacious, rambling structure overlooking a circular drive lined with 
fine trees.°° Across Reedy River on the other side of town was the 
home of Chancellor Waddy Thompson. “Approaching the village of 
Greenville,” says the Connecticut traveler, Mr. Hooker, as he was 
coming from Pickensville, “we pass in view of Chancellor Thomp- 
son’s beautiful seat—quite retired in the woods, about two miles 
from the Court House.”** The Chancellor’s home stood on another 
eminence, sloping down to Reedy River—the house in a straight line 
perhaps not much over a mile from the Allston home. Just beyond 
Thompson, on the White Horse Road, stood Gen. John Blassingame’s 
home upon a beautiful knoll looking out toward Paris Mountain and 
beyond to the Blue Ridge. Next door to him was Tanglewood, the 
place of his son, John, his house also on a commanding eminence. 
On the same road was the large house of Samuel Townes. It is said 
that this was a favorite location because of its beautiful outlook and 
also because its elevation was considered very healthful. Certain it 
is that just a year or so later Governor Joseph Alston, a summer 
resident, bought in the neighborhood, and still later Poinsett and C. 
G. Memminger. Five miles from the village, out on the Buncombe 
Road, on a knoll looking toward Paris Mountain, was “The Rock 
House”, Captain Billy Young’s residence. The place I have not been 
able to locate at all is the home of Samuel Earle, Clerk of Court for 
Greenville from 1787-1793, who “before his marriage, about 1785, 
. . . had moved to the forks of the Saluda to live in his own home, 
which he called ‘Bachelor Hall,’ and here it was he brought his 
bride’’.*? 

The Allstons, the Earles, the Blassingames, the Townes, the 
Thompsons, the Youngs, the Clevelands, and, of course, many other 
families were thus settled comfortably about the village with the turn 
of the century, all leading more or less an agrarian life. Allston and 
Thompson were both lawyers, though the Connecticut traveler speaks 
of only one in the village. Cleveland and McBeth were merchants. 
There were several office holders about the court house, two doc- 
tors covering a wide range of territory, at least one blacksmith, and 
undoubtedly other small artisans. But it would be a safe bet that all 
of them were farmers. Allston, for instance, besides being a lawyer 
of ability, managed thousands of acres of land. 


The early settlers of Greenville lived very largely at home. There 
was almost no cotton planted. There was comparatively little slave 
labor. Wheat and corn were the money crops, ground by little mills 


50 Within memory of Miss Estelle Earle, Greenville. 
51 A. H. A. Report (1896), I. 897 


52 Samuel Edward Mays, Geneology of the Mays Family (Plant City, Fila., 
1929), p. 106. 
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built at the swift falls. They raised horses and cattle, plenty of hogs, 
sheep, and poultry. They made their farm implements at home as 
well as their own whiskey and brandy. When they bought liquor at 
the store, it was merely to enjoy a social hour. They carried home 
from the store only delicacies as “sugar and spice and every thing 
nice’ such as coffee and ribbons and articles which could not be 


manufactured at home. Such was the town and the community at the 
turn of the century. 
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